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GERARD J. MURPHY joined the Staff of AMERICA 
for the summer months. During a peaceful interval 
between philosophizing over the Scrip and Staff and 
settling, pro tem., into the chair of the Literary 
Editor, Father Murphy scanned the reports of the 
recent Oxford Conference, with an appraisal as the 
result. . . . HENRY WATTS, despite many experi- 
ences, was not personally present at Bosworth 
Field, but he is quite as positive about it as Chester- 
ton was of his own birth. He believes that the lib- 
eration of the comfortably well-to-do by that 
famous victory—or defeat—was the time when 
much of our present economic trouble really began. 
. . . HENRI J. WIESEL is a Baltimorean born and 
bred, former President of Loyola College, in that 
city, which is another way of saying that he is an 
admirer of the valiant woman who is Maryland’s 
most picturesque heroine since the days of Margaret 
Brent. Though words cannot adequately express 
what Baltimore and the rest of the thinking world 
holds of Mary Merrick, Father Wiesel has summed 
up a great life story. Fifty long years of helpless- 
ness, fifty years of perfect organizing achievement, 
fifty years of constructive aid to a world of needy 
children without distinction of race or creed, is a 
record unique in the history of Catholic social ac- 
tion. . . . PAUL L. BLAKELY, discussing bends, 
is not referring to an ailment that seizes unfor- 
tunate caisson workers, but is talking of mysteri- 
ous kinks in a Federal contract which casts light 
upon the Wage-and-Hours Bill now pending in 
Congress. . . . ARAPOFF (Alexis Paul), a Rus- 
sian Catholic, ate his bread on the Volga, in Poland, 
in Paris and in Boston. In all places he found 
strange workings of God’s designs. 
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FOLLOWING the jockeying by-play of world dip- 
lomacy and politics these changing days is illumi- 
nating, even if disillusioning..Ethiopia was. the cen- 
ter of the stage when 7T Ducé threaténed to upset 
the desired equilibrium and status quo..Then the 
interest was shifted to Spain and new dangers 
threatened still further the route to India and the 
entry of “foreign” domination in the Spanish penin- 
sula. The trouble in the Far East has now deflected 
the interest of the European powers from the Iber- 
ian peninsula. England which is nation No. 1 inter- 
ested has been running the gauntlet of sharp dip- 
lomacy with amazing agility united to some nerve- 
racking chessboard moves on the diplomatic board. 
The unaccountable factors added to the game by 
the Soviet and Fascist States keep the agile diplo- 
matists and reckoners addle-pated. England’s em- 
pire close to the Asiatic border makes the uncer- 
tainty of the Far Eastern situation particularly ag- 
gravating. The tone of the Chamberlain overtures 
to Rome are an index to the gravity of the situation 
in British eyes. Statesmen like Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Eden richly deserve a long vacation when 
world tension again relaxes. 


WHEN Luther decided to reform the Church, and 
Henry VIII decided to be England’s pope, German 
princelings and English noblemen seized the occa- 
sion to seize the property of monasteries and other 
ecclesiastical institutions. Today the same spolia- 
tion is going on in the land of Luther. In the arch- 
diocese of Paderborn Nazis grabbed the possessions 
of a Catholic Young Men’s association. This large- 
scale larceny was done under the “law for the pro- 
tection of the people and State.’ Always the same 
shallow excuse—Catholic associations were dab- 
bling in politics. Presumably any active interest in 
German politics will endanger the welfare of the 
German people. 


ECONOMISTS and sociologists are watching with 
singular interest—capitalists, perhaps, with trepida- 
tion—the project of three of Cuba’s foremost 
dailies, the Diario de la Marina, the Alerta and the 
Avance, to set up a profit-sharing plan in the oper- 
ation of these papers. Dr. José I. Rivera, the owner 
and enterprising editor of the up-and-coming Diario, 
was spokesman for all the combined interests in 
outlining the plan before the assembled employes, 
directors and stockholders. All profits are to be di- 
vided on a half-and-half basis between the owners 
and some 600 employes. The project is an attempted 
application of the economic doctrines of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI as formulated in several Papal encycli- 
cals, and is expected to be in full operation within 
the month. Representatives from each department 
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of the paper are acting in cooperation with the 
management in the formulation and adaptation of 
details... An estimated $300,000 will be available for 
annual division. If the plan’ works out successfully, 
itis safe to,conjecture that these plants will not be 
bethered. with labor difficulties. 


MODELS of what experimental tests in aviation 
should be were those lately completed by Pan 
American Airways and British Imperial Airways. 
A proper regard for human life, a full study of 
air conditions over the Atlantic lanes with a con- 
stant check-up on all the factors to be encountered 
in regular passenger travel were all maintained. 
These flights seemed to have practically convinced 
the American meteorological experts that the much 
dreaded storms that lash the Atlantic are confined 
to low altitudes and will consequently constitute 
little or no hazard to high-flying planes. It was 
fortunate that weather conditions forced the two 
captains to make experiment with flying at low and 
high altitudes. Captain Gray of American Airways 
paid particular attention to the matter of altitude, 
his machine being so built and equipped to make 
higher flying practical. The first tests for the time 
confirm the belief that weather maps will to a large 
extent determine the geographical routes. The stor- 
ies written during flight and the post-flight opera- 
tions of the American air navigator will do much 
to gain the public’s confidence in the future of 
trans-Atlantic air travel. 


SECRET subterranean hiding-places under the 
mountains will give way to a hole in the ground in 
Kentucky as the legendary store-house of gold; for 
it is there the United States Treasury buries the 
metal that patient miners ferret out of the earth in 
Victoria and Ontario. A few years ago “it was a 
golden spiral” that was acting as a suction pump on 
the gold of Europe, of Asia; its parts were the War 
Debts, interest charges on foreign loans and an ex- 
port balance overwhelmingly in favor of Uncle Sam. 
Now the War Debts have been repudiated, foreign 
loans are in default, our exports are bouncing back 
off towering tariff walls; yet we remain the Croesus 
among the nations, having attracted gold here from 
the European nations, especially France, to the tune 
of $1,067,000,000 the first six months of 1937. 
Hoarding was a sin committed back in 1933 by 
naughty citizens who were bringing on a panic by 
taking their gold out of circulation, and sterilization 
is now a virtue practised by the American govern- 
ment in keeping it out of circulation to prevent an 
inflationary panic. “Hot gold” is the smart name 
for the ingots the canny French have shipped here 
in concern over M. Blum’s maneuvers, and which 

















they may jerk back at will when the ground stops 
shaking over there. It is reported that Henry Mor- 
genthau is almost as much worried at our large pile 
of the shining metal as Georges Bonnet is at the 
little French pile, and perhaps both are privately as 
much baffled as Honest John Citizen. 


CULMINATING a succession of devotional pil- 
grimages to Drogheda 2,000 Irish pilgrims, led by 
Cardinal MacRory, visited the shrine where the 
body of the martyr-Archbishop of Armagh, Blessed 
Oliver Plunket, rests at Downside Abbey in Eng- 
land. Both countries, as was fitting, participated in 
the event. The Archbishop of Westminster, Most 
Rev. Dr. Hinsley, led the English contingent of an- 
other 2,000 besides three other members of the 
Hierarchy and four Abbots of Benedictine monas- 
teries. Blessed Oliver’s head is enshrined in the 
Dominican convent at Drogheda but to the Benedic- 
tines at Downside he had committed his body for 
careful keeping and now for public veneration. Be- 
fore going to Downside, the Irish pilgrims from 
London held a service at that sacred spot where 
stood Tyburn Tree, where that long line of purpled 
confessors of the Faith, of which the Archbishop 
of Armagh was the last, paid the supreme sacrifice 
for their defense of the Faith and their love of God. 
He was convicted after a trial that “was a disgrace 
to the Chief Justice and to his country,” of a Popish 
plot, a charge so often trumped up during the Stuart 
reigns. Blessed Oliver’s treason, as Archbishop 
Hinsley recalled, was loyalty to the Cross and love 
for the souls redeemed by the Blood of the Cross. 
“There on that spot hard by the Marble Arch, he 
mingled the blood of a noble Irishman with the 
blood of his noble brothers of England, who for the 
faith of their fathers suffered the same shamefully 
triumphant fate.” 


BLACKFRIAR Institute of Dramatic Art at the 
Catholic University played host to the second meet- 
ing of the Catholic Theatre Conference held on 
August 7 and 8. The signal success of the Chicago 
meeting found enthusiastic echoes all over the coun- 
try and more than 600 delegates convened for this 
Washington session. The splendid response is a trib- 
ute to the untiring efforts of Mr. Emmet Lavery, 
noted playwright and General Chairman of the Con- 
ference, to whose efforts the success of the Catholic 
Theatre Movement is largely responsible. The re- 
sults will undoubtedly be immediate if the enthusi- 
asm of the delegates is a criterion. The stage is a 
pulpit from which no better means of spreading 
Catholic thought and culture can be found. 


GARRETSON, S. D., was the scene of a Cath- 
olic religious service that is bound to reawaken a 
question already seething in the minds of Norwe- 
gians. On July 30 the local unit of the Saint Ans- 
gar’s Scandinavian Catholic League celebrated with 
a Solemn High Mass the feast of Saint Olav. A bril- 
liant and timely panegyric was preached by the 


Rev. Thomas Hendrickson of Fargo, N. D., on 
the life of Scandinavia’s national patron, King, War- 
rior, Martyr and Saint. As the Mass concluded the 
congregation thrilled to the singing of the old Scan- 
dinavian pilgrims’ hymn, Dejlig er Jorden (Fair is 
the earth); the song that the Catholics of Norway 
sang as they made their way over the mountains to 
Saint Olav’s Shrine in Nidaros; a song that 400 
years of Lutheranism could not take away from 
them. Scandinavians are beginning to éxamine into 
the past. They are reawakening to the question of 
their religious heritage lost through the machina- 
tions of a Luther, a Hans Gausen and a King Chris- 
tian III. Garretson’s celebration will find a response 
deep in the hearts of this great people who were 
robbed of the Faith. 


DONS and fools are the only people who would 
deny that Hilaire Belloc writes the finest English 
extant, according to D. B. Wyndham Lewis who 
comments in G. K.’s Weekly on the former’s new 
work, The Crusades. We are so engrossed with the 
bellicose bludgeonings the rotund Sussex squire de- 
livers in the controversial arena that we have al- 
most forgotten him as a master of style. Yet Bel- 
loc’s words define ideas with the precision of a 
chisel, totally unlike the modern fog of deliberately 
vague suggestion that is thrown over writing. His 
sentences have the logic of Doctor Johnson and the 
eighteenth century. He can command when he 
wishes the pictorial color of nineteenth-century 
prose, as in Marie Antoinette. He can summon the 
nervous pith of the twentieth as in Survivals and 
New Arrivals. His style is thoroughly English, yet 
he is gifted with Gallic esprit and can naturalize 
French idiom in his paragraphs, as frequently in 
Richelieu. Perhaps his highest accomplishment is 
that he achieves the level of his own description of 
good writing, set down many years ago in the 
Cruise of the Nona. 


AMERICAN business men’s duty to save the coun- 
try from regimentation was the subject of an ad- 
dress of James H. R. R. Cromwell before a large 
group of Rotarians in New York. Mr. Cromwell 
had returned recently from extensive tours of Italy, 
Germany and Soviet Russia. He described the citi- 
zens of the U. S. S. R. as “the most wretched, 
terror-stricken and deceived people on the face of 
the earth.” The ignorance of Americans on the true 
state of affairs in Russia was declared to be ap- 
palling. Americans were being hoodwinked into be- 
lieving that Russia had discovered the answer to 
social discontent. On the contrary “the paradise of 
the proletariat has become a hell of confusion, . . . 
and chaos, and Stalin is desperately striving to hide 
a colossal failure by accusations of sabotage, trea- 
son and invention of a mythical band of devils called 
Trotskyites.” Personal observation convinced the 
speaker of the falsity of the “cockeyed theories” 
held by himself and others in this country. It is 
obvious to any thinking person that social reform 
without God is utterly untenable. 
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OXFORD SURVEYS 
A TROUBLED WORLD 


The sects fall short of Christian union 


GERARD J. MURPHY, S.J. 











THE World Conference on Church, Community and 
State held at Oxford, July 12 to July 25, was symp- 
tomatic of our age’s preoccupation with the social 
problem. Over eight hundred delegates were in at- 
tendance, representing all Protestant churches— 
with the exception of the German sects—and the 
Russian, Rumanian and Jugoslav branches of the 
Orthodox, together with the Gregorian Armenians 
who were represented by the Bishop of Thyateira. 
In addition to church leaders and clergymen many 
outstanding laymen of the non-Catholic world were 
present, such as the economists Sir Josiah Stamp 
and R. H. Tawney, the historian Sir Alfred Zim- 
mern, the litterateur T. S. Eliot, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Francis B. Sayre and the Russian 
lay-theologian Sergius Bulgakov. 

Twelve years had elapsed since the first congress 
at Stockholm, hailed in the non-Catholic world as 
the first Ecumenical Council of Protestantism. The 
present conference like its predecessor restricted 
itself to Life and Works, leaving the thornier topics 
of Faith and Order to the congress to be held in 
Edinburgh during the current month. 

The key-note of the entire Conference was set at 
the opening session by Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, when he ob- 
served that religion today confronts an age com- 
parable only with the breakup of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Renaissance and the Reformation. Had the 
delegates been unaware of the stern character of 
the forces engaged, it would have been forcibly 
brought home to them when they learned that the 
Nazi Government had taken up the passports of 
all the German delegates within the Reich, and so 
kept them from crossing the Channel. 

The primarily social character of the Conference 
was borne out by the subjects assigned to the five 
committees: the Church and Community; the 
Church and State; the Church, Community and 
State in relation to Social Order; the Church, Com- 
munity and State in relation to Education; the Uni- 
versal Church and the World of Nations. The re- 
ports delivered a strong censure on nationalism, and 
a resolute declaration of Church independence from 
the absolute state. A vigorous message was framed 
expressing sympathy with the German churches in 
their mortal struggle with National Socialism. The 
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omission now familiar to us reappeared at Oxford; 
when the delegates branded several states for in- 
fringing the rights of religion, Mexico’s hunted 
priests and locked churches passed unnoticed. The 
report on war was a flabby statement in which the 
signers declared themselves incapable of choosing 
between the three conflicting views proposed: ab- 
solute and unqualified pacifism; the justice of de- 
fensive war and war conducted by the League; and 
the duty and right of citizens to engage in war 
when the State commands. 

The final message to all the churches showed 
a consciousness of the corporate and social obliga- 
tions of Christians, as did the language of many in- 
dividual delegates. The Rev. Justin Wroe Nixon of 
Rochester, N. Y., declared that the Church must 
carry consciousness of a super-human moral order 
in relations of economic, national and racial groups. 
The report of the committee on the Church, Com- 
munity and State in relation to the Social Order, 
under the chairmanship of J. P. R. Maud of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, declared: 

The Church has failed in her duty as a church... 
through a one-sided interpretation of the gospel, 
which has given to Christians an excuse for com- 
placency through too close an alliance with the 
more privileged sections of each national community, 
through disunion, through preoccupation with many 
lower tasks, through the failure on the part of her 
members to bear witness in their own economic lives 
to their Christian faith. 

In the next decade those who are responsible for 
guiding the life of the Church must seek .. . to bring 
under moral control the attitudes of their members 
in economic relationships, just as they have always 
sought to bring under control the attitudes of their 
members in direct personal relationships. 


The efforts at union in Stockholm, as Father 
Heinrich Sierp pointed out in an article in the 
Month, were due in no small measure to the inroads 
of rationalism and the decay of dogma. Doubtless 
the same sinister forces were operative at Oxford 
when we consider the large number of liberal and 
modernist names on the list of the delegates. At the 
same time the addresses of the members suggest 
that the social tenor of the present Conference is 
to be attributed to a realistic acceptance of the 
obscure drift of the world toward union. 

Thus on July 14 the Rev. W. Paton described 
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the state of the world today as disintegration ac- 
companied by reintegration. There are afoot in the 
world today, he argued, movements to reunite the 
dissolving elements of a civilization that had lost its 
unity by setting up the standard of race or nation 
or class as the banner around which all should ral- 
ly, whereas the Church was not a national or sec- 
tional or racial unit. Dr. S. McCrea Cavert lamented 
that the average Christian is hardly aware that he 
is a member of a world community; nevertheless 
the principle of world community is precisely what 
men today are groping after. Fascism, National 
Socialism and Communism offer a false and not a 
universal community, which can have no basis less 
than God. 

In Stockholm the Lutheran group had insisted 
upon the exclusively individualist character of 
Protestantism. That view was represented at Ox- 
ford by Dr. Emil Brunner of Zurich and Pastor 
Pierre Maury of France, and doubtless would have 
been sustained by many of the German Evangeli- 
cals had they been permitted to attend. Still, the 
Conference’s insistence upon the social nature of 
Christianity marks the last stage of a complete 
about-face of Protestantism from its native in- 
dividualism. The decline of faith in the nineteenth 
century led in England and America to the culti- 
vation of a vaguely secular, social-civic ideal, and 
the pressure of twentieth-century anti-individualist 
movements has compelled Protestants to realize 
that Christianity must be corporative and social. 

The matter of church reunion did not come into 
the foreground as much as it did at Stockholm 
twelve years ago. A suggestion was made that the 
Life and Works division combine with the Faith 
and Order section after its Edinburgh sessions. The 
press and many of the delegates hailed the proposal 
for a World Council of Protestantism (it had been 
mooted previously at Stockholm) to speak for all 
Protestants as the Vatican speaks for all Catholics. 

Two episodes at the Conferences jar upon the 
Catholic sense. The Rev. Dr. S. McCrea Cavert of 
the Federal Council of Churches is credited with 
ironically professing (without realizing, of course, 
how his paradox was destructive of everything he 
and the Conference stood for): “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church and regret that it does not 
exist.” Then on July 25, the closing day, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, shattering long-standing 
precedents, “celebrated” a communion service in 
the church of St. Mary the Virgin, in which all 
were invited to participate in order to symbolize the 
union of all Protestant groups. A like proposal at 
Stockholm was turned down by the Anglicans and 
Episcopalians on grounds of conscience. How far 
faith has languished among the Anglicans is evi- 
denced by the Archbishop’s present willingness to 
communicate not only those who deny the Real 
Presence, but also those who deny the real Sonship. 
Union between Christians without the Word of God 
as supernatural cement, or communion in a sacred 
banquet where Christ’s Body is not the Sacred 
Food, is far, far more hollow than the proverbial 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

After the ruthless searchlight of criticism which 


the churches turned on themselves in the matter 
of social justice, they cannot be offended by some 
Catholic observations. We cannot, of course, en- 
dorse the view that “the Church has failed” if by 
“Church” is meant the actual historic institution set 
up by Christ to perpetuate His work. Individual 
members, it is true, and even the great bulk of them 
may swerve from her ideals. But the Bride of Christ 
has preserved and must infallibly preserve His 
teachings intact from age to age. 

The Conference touched several times in the 
course of the sessions, as well as in the final mes- 
sage to the churches, upon the real solution for 
our modern maladies, Christian union. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the very character of Christian union 
is falsely or but imperfectly understood by the 
Protestant sects. Christian union in social action is 
impossible unless it grows out of doctrinal union, 
and solid unambiguous dogma must be the back- 
bone of any social platform. Unless we accept the 
great doctrinal sequence of the Fall of Man, the In- 
carnation, the Redemption and the Church, there is 
no “Christian” remedy to heal the wounds made by 
the warring nations, or repair the ravages inflicted 
by strife between classes. T. S. Eliot glimpsed this 
fact when he asserted at Oxford on July 16 that the 
problem of social action is truly a theological one, 
and that Christian sociology is a department of the- 
ology. 

Doctrinal union cannot be achieved except under 
a single authoritative, infallible voice. It is highly 
improbable that with the existing cleavages among 
the churches any general teaching body for Protes- 
tantism can come into being. If it should, it is clear 
how far its precarious compromises and tentative 
advisements would fall short of the clarion com- 
mands from the Vatican. 

For the Protestant, Christian union at its best 
signifies harmony of ideas and cooperation in a 
common task; at its worst it connotes a vague 
nominalist fellowship and brotherhood. To the 
Catholic it is the corporate union of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The early Reformers talked a great 
deal of the Mystical Body of Christ, but as they 
understood it, it could never become the doctrinal 
basis and practical channel of social activity. The 
Lutheran and Calvinist Mystical Body was a mon- 
strosity in the world of organisms where only the 
Head, Christ, was alive, while all the members were 
irretrievably dead in sin. 

As a consequence Protestantism cannot appre- 
ciate the spiritual dynamite contained in this doc- 
trine for the social regeneration of the world. The 
Catholic on the contrary, regards the Body of 
Christ as vital, organic, growing. Its loyal members 
are alive with a life, merited it is true and distribu- 
ted by the Head, but none the less the proper life 
of each individual. And they know that by the ac- 
tions which they perform in and through Christ. 
they themselves can aid in extending the Body of 
Christ to the full stature intended by God from all 
eternity; while some by their suffering will make 
up what is wanting of the Passion of Christ, 
whether in Germany, in Spain, in Mexico, in the 
factory or the homes of the bourgeoisie. 
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GOD AND THE 
SIDE OF THE BANK BALANCES 


Prosperity began on Bosworth Field 





HENRY WATTS 











THIS is a fundamental belief of quite a respectable 
number of Protestants throughout the English- 
speaking world—that God is on the side of the big 
bank balances. There was a rival opinion, held for 
a time, though it is now outmoded, that God was 
on the side of the heavy artillery. But the notion 
that God and the financial interests have an under- 
standing between them is older and has held the 
field longer; surely we are not so fickle a people 
as to have forgotten that remarkable book God’s 
Gold! If anyone takes the trouble to follow up the 
supposed connection between God and gold, or be- 
tween deity and denarii, it will be found that the en- 
tire question can be boiled down to the simple, but 
certainly unprovable, proposition that Protestant- 
ism and prosperity go together; that given the first, 
the second inevitably follows. 

Now the sequence of the main words in this prop- 
osition is bad, for Protestantism is far from neces- 
sarily being the antecedent of prosperity. On the 
other hand, if the order of words is reversed; if 
the first becomes last and the last becomes first, 
which is an admirable Christian maxim, then a very 
fair case may be made out for the statement that 
prosperity is very largely the antecedent of Protes- 
tantism. This is not, of course, an universal affirma- 
tive, that all prosperous persons are Protestants; 
though there is much truth in the concept that 
Protestantism sits very comfortably in the midst 
of prosperity and ease. 

Let us look at the records, so far as they con- 
cern the English-speaking peoples. The rise and 
progress of their prosperity is devoutly attributed 
to the open Bible (whatever that may be) and 
Protestantism. This is like the axioms of Euclid, 
neither needing nor being capable of proof. It is one 
of those facts of life that are taken for granted; 
and if one should be so rash as to doubt this propo- 
sition, then look at the Catholic peoples. Look at 
Spain, look at Italy, look at Belgium, look at Ire- 
land. Are they prosperous? They are not. At least, 
not in the comfortable and easy way in which the 
English-speaking Protestant world is prosperous. 

But, unfortunately for the soundness of this be- 
lief and way of reasoning, the records tell quite 
another story, and at that a very unedifying one. 
For, so far from its having been rooted in the al- 
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leged open Bible and Protestantism, the prosperity 
of the English-speaking peoples has its roots very 
deep down in such a sordid soil as cheap coal and 
the exploitation of sweated labor. And even to these 
unglorious foundations for material prosperity 
there are side lines that are unspeakably beastly. 
There are naked and unashamed piracy, the vile- 
ness of trafficking in the slave trade, and the equal- 
ly vile transportation of white flesh and blood to 
the overseas plantations. And God forbid, if this 
sort of prosperity goes hand in hand with Protes- 
tantism, that we should wish to snatch away the 
laurels. Let us be content to be Catholic and poor. 
Francis of Assisi was not a Protestant nor prosper- 
ous, nor was he one of the English-speaking people. 
But he undoubtedly was a Catholic and he was poor 
and possibly unprogressive, if one estimates prog- 
ress in terms of pounds and dollars. 

Some time ago there appeared in these pages a 
series of articles, in which a distinguished and very 
capable writer argued upon the question as to 
whether social justice was good business. Unless I 
am quite wide of the mark, his contention was that 
social justice is good business. But is it? Or, more 
important still, was social justice, which is merely 
another way of talking about putting into practice 
the counsels of our Divine Lord, ever meant to be 
good business? When the Apostle said, “As having 
nothing and possessing all things,” was it his idea 
that the giving up of all things should have as a 
corollary a look-up in dividends and interest on in- 
vestments? If you follow Jesus Christ conscien- 
tiously and as close to the letter as your conditions 
permit, are you entitled to look for your hundred- 
fold in this world as well as to look for life ever- 
lasting in the world to come? It is possible; also 
it is doubtful, for “If you had been of the world, 
the world would love its own: but because you are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you” (John xv, 
19). That, as business goes in this world, does not 
sound at all like good business, though it has some- 
thing very intimately connected with social justice. 
But to return to the relation between prosperity 
and Protestantism. 

That there is any fundamental connection be- 
tween Protestantism and prosperity is here denied. 

















That there is a distinct relation between prosperity 
and Protestantism is demonstrable, even if it can- 
not be reduced to the form of a syllogism. But in 
considering the rise and growth of prosperity- 


Protestantism amongst the English-speaking 
peoples, it is possible to place our finger on an event 
upon a certain day within a certain year, and say 
that although Protestantism had yet to be hatched 
and there certainly were no Protestants in Chris- 
tendom, yet on that occasion prosperity-Protes- 
tantism took its rise. 

This historic event was the Battle of Bosworth 
Field in England on August 22, 1485, which brought 
to an end the devastating Wars of the Roses, and 
extinguished utterly the feudal system in England. 
Now the immediate result of the death of Richard 
III on Bosworth Field and the accession to the 
English crown of the Welshman, Henry VII, was 
to destroy the predatory activities of the successful 
English bandits or barons. And the impartial seek- 





er after historical truth will notice that under the 
comparative peace and freedom from unrest that 
followed, there was a considerable revival of trade. 
It was the successful tradesmen, the comfortable 
merchants in the towns, especially in London and 
the towns on the eastern side of England toward 
the Continent, among whom Protestantism first 
gained ground. 

It was the man of substance, the business man 
of that day, or a day not so very much later, who, 
when the breach with Rome had once been made, 
feeling that he had to pay the piper ecclesiastical 
insisted upon calling the ecclesiastical tune. In other 
words, Protestantism followed close on the heels of 
prosperity, and has never since lagged far behind. 
But the record, taking it as a whole, does not con- 
spicuously show that God was on the side of the 
big bank balances, while a great deal has come to 
light to show that the big bank balances were cer- 
tainly not on the side of God. 


MISS MARY V. MERRICK 
AND HER WORK FOR CHILDREN 


A national society grew from a Christmas party 


HENRI J. WIESEL, S.J. 











WHEN it was all over, and the musicians had gone, 
after the last guest had said good-bye, and the can- 
dies were blown out, and the linen folded neatly to 
put away, she said: “I never dreamed a party could 
be so nice!” For fifty years she had waited to have 
that party. Many more people came to it than would 
have been present half a century ago, and many 
more thoughts were expressed at it than could have 
been spoken in 1887. The Apostolic Delegate came 
to congratulate her and rejoice with her in the 
Papal honor Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice conferred 
upon her. Priests, doctors and dentists, lawyers, the 
well-to-do and the poor, white and colored folks, 
great and lowly, all stood in line to bend low, when 
their turn came, over an invalid’s chair and say 
something fitting for the occasion. It was not easy. 
The realization of what a slender little lady, for 
more than fifty years an almost helpless invalid con- 
fined to couch or wheeling chair, had actually ac- 
complished in the field of Catholic social work, 
made me speechless. I managed to stammer out a 
formal “I congratulate you.” But it is fairly easy 


to imagine that this simple greeting did not begin 
to express my thoughts. 

The party referred to above was the conclusion 
of a series of modest celebrations held recently in 
the city of Washington to commemorate the fiftieth 
year of the foundation by Miss Mary V. Merrick 
of the Christ Child Society. 

It started in such a small way. Meeting a little 
colored boy “fon the place” one day in late Decem- 
ber, Miss Mary asked him what he wanted for 
Christmas. 

“A wagon,” he replied, “to help mah muvver to 
deliver de wash.” 

Miss Merrick suggested that he write to the 
Christ Child. A letter was written, and the wagon 
was duly delivered on Christmas Eve. Thus was 
born a movement founded upon the charity of 
Christ and devotion to the Christ Child. To this 
year when some 4,348 Washington children were 
made happy with gifts at Christmas, several wag- 
ons were always on the list. If the day ever comes 
when a coat of arms of the Society must be de- 
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vised, I think a wagon should figure conspicuously 
in the design. 

It did not take long for the newly formed organ- 
ization to produce results. In its first year twen- 
ty-two layettes were distributed to destitute in- 
fants. In the fiftieth year the number had jumped 
to 235 in Washington, and over 10,000 throughout 
the national organization. Born in Washington, the 
Christ Child Society now lives and flourishes in 
thirty-three cities. 

Miss Merrick, who can with difficulty hold a pen 
in her hand, is directly responsible for the founda- 
tion and growth of the Society. She used the sim- 
plest means to accomplish it, her own gracious per- 
sonality. It was started long before the days of 
trained social workers. It began because this little 
frail lady was enthused with a love of Christ ex- 
pressing itself in personal service for the children 
of the poor regardless of race, creed or color, and 
bound by no limitations where their need of aid was 
evident. To her bedside she summoned friends, one 
by one, talked with them, enlisted their assistance, 
formed them into committees, a few at first but 
gradually increasing to Relief, Settlement, Christ- 
mas, Junior Members, Fresh Air, Religious Instruc- 
tion, Dental and Colored Auxiliary. Thoroughly 
convinced herself of the workability of the scheme, 
she sold the idea to others, the foundation stone re- 
maining always the spirit of service to be rendered 
for the love of the Christ Child to the least of His 
little ones. Because the members of the Society 
see behind every child in need the Babe of Bethle- 
hem, an incentive is never lacking to their service, 
and their courage does not fail in meeting the diffi- 
culties which social service will always present to 
the earnest worker in that field. 

A trivial childhood accident had resulted in an 
incurable spinal ailment, and the future seemed so 
hopeless. How did she accomplish so much? Perhaps 
the answer lies in the fact that her father before 
her espoused many a lost cause and won. Richard 
T. Merrick, descendant of Maryland’s first Gover- 
nor, Leonard Calvert, was successful counsel for de- 
fense in the famous John Surratt case, an after- 
math of the Lincoln assassination. She may worry 
over details as she dictates hundreds of letters to 
her secretary, but no one will ever suspect it. 
Typical of her methods is the following. A promi- 
nent committee head went to see her, armed with 
her resignation from the society. In a few minutes 
she left still armed with her resignation to which 
were added five new jobs. 

At one time there were under her direction seven 
Washington Settlement Work centers where handi- 
craft, sewing, dressmaking, millinery were taught 
together with the truths of the Faith. 

Boys’ work was early entered upon. Club rooms 
were begun, and a gymnasium and showers were in- 
stalled in what had been a carriage house and 
stable. One of the benefits resulting from joining 
the Washington Community Chest in 1929 was the 
assured budget which has enabled the Society to 
develop its program with confidence. Even though 
the demands on it have multiplied many fold, the 
free dental clinic has never once ceased to operate 
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since its inception in 1918. Fresh Air Work was in- 
augurated in 1891 by boarding children on farms 
in the vicinity of the city. Later a twenty-acre es- 
tate was purchased at Rockville, Maryland, where 
summer vacations are taken care of, and under 
trained nurses a convalescent house is open the year 
round. 

The Colored Auxiliary, formed in 1913, have 
through their own efforts purchased a six-acre 
farm at Bel Alton, Maryland. There in efficient 
manner is conducted a summer camp for colored 
girls, fifty-eight of them being taken care of last 
summer. 

The Government in its expansion of buildings 
took over the Settlement House property, and Miss 
Merrick was forced to look for other quarters for 
her Christ Child works. Was it this time an old 
stable? One has to pay a visit to the newly erected 
(1932) Headquarters and Settlement House in the 
northeast section of Washington to get any idea of 
what has been done. A dignified brick building of 
Colonial design houses a complete social service or- 
ganization. Many a school could be envious of the 
large gymnasium. I was told that 145,000 “boy- 
hours” had been checked in one year. A “boy-hour” 
is something like a kilowatt hour, but with this dif- 
ference—in place of electricity you substitute a 
young, active, energetic boy. I peeped into rooms 
here and there; kitchens, parlors, sewing rooms, 
game rooms, library, all presided over by a trained 
social-service executive. These rooms and gym- 
nasium last year alone served 17,000 children of the 
poor in Washington. 

On my way down the stairs I met a policeman on 
the beat coming in for a personal introduction to 
Miss Merrick—and some refreshments. I overheard 
someone say: “He is very intimately acquainted 
with all the boys of the Merrick Settlement House.” 
I thought that was an overstatement, though I sup- 
posed he had met several of them occasionally, and 
was always glad to associate the forceful dignity of 
the law with the charity of the Christ Child Society 
at the Settlement House. 

Bishop McNamara best expressed the lesson of 
the Jubilee when he remarked that the Society af- 
fords lay people an excellent opportunity of practis- 
ing the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 
Those blessed with this world’s goods contribute 
generously to help meet the expenses. Those who 
can, devote their time as helpers or parish visitors. 
To me another lesson was evident—courage in the 
face of difficulties and reliance upon the assistance 
of God. For, faced with a seemingly hopeless physi- 
cal outlook on life, the foundress of the Christ Child 
Society needed more than human courage to dream 
those dreams, and see this vision. And that God’s 
blessing has been upon it is evident from the success 
that has been achieved for the glory of God and the 
help of our neighbor. 

It is not because she is an invalid that she has 
succeeded, but because of her enthusiasm. When 
she dies the work will go on no matter who tries to 
takes her place, for Miss Merrick has placed the 
proper spiritual force into it, love of Christ and 
His poor. 




















THE INTAKE PIPE 


AT THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM 
A Federal conduit with thirty-two bends 
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THE late General Goethals once said that the 
trouble with most boards was that they were long, 
narrow and wooden. But that is not all the trouble. 
Many are full of splinters. You pick them up or sit 
on them, and then you say words not germane to 
the discussion. Possibly that is why what I best re- 
member about board meetings is that they often 
end with most of the members either yawning, or 
not on speaking terms. 

Federal boards may be different. They are big- 
ger, of course, but that can mean that as they in- 
crease in authority they become more narrow, more 
wooden and more splintery. If you call a chairman 
to Washington, and set him and his fellows at big 
desks in air-cooled rooms, you do not necessarily 
put brains in their respective heads. Fish may be 
good for brains, but not Washington. The Wash- 
ington board may differ from the village model only 
in holding on to its job longer, and in being with 
impunity more narrow, wooden and splintery. 

At the moment I am thinking of the Federal 
board that designed the intake pipe for the New 
York Aquarium. This was a WPA project, and in 
every respect up to standard. The sole fault dis- 
covered at the unveiling of this tremendous affair 
(so vast that it recalls the Suez Canal and similar 
engineering marvels) was that the intake pipe 
would not take in any water to the Aquarium. From 
the viewpoint of the WPA, the thing was a success, 
since it furnished some jobs, and it allowed Mr. 
Hopkins to spend some more money. But consider- 
ing it through the eye of a fish, it was open to 
criticism. Some denizens of the Aquarium can go 
without water for a brief period, but none of them 
are camels. For most of them water is decidedly 
sine qua non. Besides, since men first began to plan 
aquaria, the institutions have been associated even 
more closely than Wall Street with water. 

But, like the WPA, we are forgetting the intake 
pipe. It was an excellent intake pipe, to repeat, ex- 
cept that it would not take in water to the Aquari- 
um. Why? 

When we apply our mighty intellects to the prob- 
lem by casually glancing at the pipe, we at once 
discern the trouble. Water, in common with all 
created agents, particularly man, has a fondness for 
the line of least resistance. It is well to humor, with- 


in bounds, this weakness in inanimate objects. 
Hence a pipe designed to convey water is laid along 
a straight line, as far as possible, and on a level. 
The immediate terrain of the Aquarium is not 
notably Alpine; hence it is fairly probable that the 
engineers contrived to avoid an excessive number 
of heavy grades. 

They were less successful in plotting a straight 
line. Possibly the instruments furnished by the 
Government are of inferior quality. However this 
may be, the Federal board managed to furnish this 
fairly short section of intake pipe with no fewer 
than thirty-two knees, kinks, bends and L’s. To the 
subsequent distress of the fish and the dismay of 
the very competent and humane directors of the 
Aquarium, water could not be pumped through it. 

Now ever since I was old enough to take in the 
story of Appomattox and the Reconstruction atroci- 
ties, I have regarded the Washington Government 
with an appraising eye. It may be that my vision 
is conditioned by two appraising eyes, both jaun- 
diced. But as I turn one of them from the intake 
pipe at the Aquarium, and focus it on the wage- 
and-hours bill, I cannot help wondering how many 
knees, kinks, bends and L’s the Government will 
put into this very desirable type of legislation. 

By August 1 the Senate had again and again 
dropped a plummet into the well of its collective 
wisdom. But it was a broken cistern that the Sen- 
ate explored, a vat from which all the wisdom had 
leaked out. Yet this emptiness, this gigantic void, 
has not daunted the Senate. Since the Senate did 
not know how wages and hours should be regulated, 
or what or whose wages, it turned itself to a board. 

As Uncle Mumford remarked in Mark Twain’s 
Life on the Mississippi, perhaps these Government 
engineers can find out how to make the Mississippi 
run backward, but you don’t have to believe they 
can, do you? You can wait until they find out, can’t 
you? Now the President may be able to find five 
men who can fix an equitable wage-and-hours scale 
for every industry in the United States that engages 
in inter-State commerce, or conducts a business 
that substantially affects the flow of inter-State 
commerce. It may also be that he can find five men 
panoplied with a moral and intellectual virtue be- 
fore which the onslaught of the corrupt industrial- 
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ist is paralyzed, and the wiles of the no less corrupt 
politician turn to simple honesty. 

But I do not think he will find these five men by 
selecting five names at random from the telephone 
book, or from the roster of the party’s political 
organizations. That is, he cannot, unless he is con- 
tent to put up with intake pipes all over the coun- 
try that will not take in or give out anything but 
wind. 

Two points in connection with this wage-and- 
hours scheme are, I think, fairly clear. These five 
supermen, granted that the country has that many, 
are not going to reach enforceable conclusions as 
soon as they take office. Next, a project should not 
be given the backing of Federal law, to be enforced 
by all the Government’s authority, unless we have 
fair certainty that it will work. Hugh Johnson says 
this scheme will not work. He ought to know, for he 
tried it in the old NRA, and it failed miserably. 

The Senate committee which reported the bill 
had its misgivings. It showed those misgivings when 
it issued a warning to those who feel certain that 
“undesirable labor conditions of long standing” can 
be eliminated “now” or even after a year. In the 
opinion of the committee, “practical statesmanship 
suggests the wisdom of a cautious legislative ap- 
proach to the progressive realization of the social 
and economic objectives” incorporated in the bill. 
In other words, there is no magic in legislation. 

Chairman Mary T. Norton, of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor, has been quoted as saying that in 
her opinion the bill gives too much power to a small 
group of men. That seems undeniable. But who can 
estimate the damage that might be done in all good 
faith by five plenipotentiaries issuing ukases with- 
out adequate knowledge of the evils to be corrected, 
and with a knowledge less adequate of the remedies 
which will remove them! No one who has sympa- 
thized with the sufferings of the average wage- 
earner in this country will deny that Federal legis- 
lation should be used to its full constitutional extent 
to help him. But hit-and-miss legislation is not like- 
ly to lessen his woes. It may increase them. 

Looking back to Prohibition and the NRA, it 
ought to be clear that for social legislation we need 
something more than a good intention. Who can 
forget the parades, some led by Hugh Johnson in 
person; the threats of vengeance on unscrupulous 
industrialists who promptly shot the Blue Eagle, 
and the weak retreat by the Government; the tub- 
thumping and the fervid oratory; the “teeth” pre- 
pared for legislation that would neither grind nor 
bite, and in addition were put in by bunglers—after 
which all this outburst designed to equalize eco- 
nomic opportunity fell into the well-known innocu- 
ous desuetude when the chief directorship was 
given to a man long noted as one of the country’s 
most unreasonable industrialists! The legislation 
was doubtless well meant, but it was seen to be 
worthless long before the Court blotted it out. 

The purposes of the wage-and-hours bill are hard- 
ly less complicated. The present mood of Congress 
is to delegate the job to.a board of five, with power 
to make innumerable decisions, all having the force 
of law. In the present state of our ignorance of the 
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vast interests involved, it is not possible to assume 
that these decisions will be wisely and justly made. 
Nor is it possible to suppose that this wholesale 
delegation of an authority which belongs to Con- 
gress alone can escape condemnation by the Su- 
preme Court as “delegation running riot.” 

Congress may delegate a board or bureau to exe- 
cute its wishes, but not to wish for it. 

Ultimately, then, the work must be done by Con- 
gress, and the duty must not be shirked by a wage- 
and-hours bill drawn up to express a good inten- 
tion. That will only repeat the NRA fiasco, and will 
do as little good. If Congress does not know now 
what to do, let it wait until it does know. To jam a 
bill through at this time may furnish campaign 
material next year, but what we want is legisla- 
tion based on a real understanding of all the factors 
in this complicated problem, and not on the ig- 
norance that now prevails in Congress. 


SOVIET AT WORLD'S FAIR 


AUTHORITIES in charge of the New York World’s 
Fair, 1939, announce that the Soviet Government 
agreed to use 100,000 square feet of space in the 
Fair for displays of the Russian Government and 
Russian industries. It was the first foreign govern- 
ment to receive a definite allocation of space for the 
fair. Constantine Umansky, chargé d’affaires of the 
U. S. S. R. Embassy at Washington, is quoted as 
saying that although detailed plans for the Russian 
exhibits were not announced, his Government in- 
tends to have a huge display of its industries and 
to occupy an important position in the fair. 

Since the Soviet Government apparently intends 
to be one of the most important of the twenty-seven 
participants, it can do no harm for the American 
public to be aware beforehand what that participa- 
tion will actually signify. 

It will mean, in a word, one of the most impres- 
sive advertisements of Communism that our coun- 
try has yet seen, probably the most impressive. 
The peculiar fact about Communism is that at pres- 
ent, since the world has become more critical, the 
majority of people do not accept Communism as 
Communism, but only as an advertised product. 
The main single advertisement of Communism is 
the Soviet Union, which has been able to achieve its 
own stupendous advertising technique chiefly owing 
to the circumstance that the vast majority of peo- 
ple possess so little accurate or first-hand knowl- 
edge about Russia. 

The Nazis and some of the other foreign govern- 
ments will doubtless make heroic efforts to outrival 
the Russians in their advertising at the Fair. But 
the Nazis are under the severe disadvantage that 
the United States has countless citizens who know 
Germany at first hand, and who are neither duped 
or impressed by National Socialist displays. 

When the advertisements of this advertisement 
begin to flood the nation’s press, it will be time for 
intelligent people to wake up, and inform them- 
selves a little more fully on realities in Soviet Rus- 
sia. J.L. F. 
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WHEN IKONS ARE 
PLACED IN CATHOLIC HOMES 


RECENTLY a young couple put up to me the fol- 
lowing query: “We are moving to the country for 
the summer, and have rented an attractive little 
bungalow. It has every convenience and is com- 
pletely furnished. But the family who are letting it 
to us are non-Catholics, and there is not a sign of 
Catholicism around the house. We wish to indicate 
that for the time we are living in it, it is a Catholic 
home. We are bringing a Crucifix with us, but it is 
not practicable to take along from Mother’s home, 
where we have been living, any other works of art. 
What would you suggest?” 

Obviously I suggested a visit to a church-goods 
store, or a religious bookshop where suitable pic- 
tures or statues might be found. Time was too short 
to have anything made to order. In fact the answer 
seemed so obvious that I rather wondered at the 
question. But Bill and Mary were not satisfied. 

“Oh, of course,” said Mary. “We could just drop 
in at the church-goods shop and buy a Madonna or 
two, or a picture of the Sacred Heart, and we would 
literally do what is required. We would hang the 
pictures in the hallway or the parlor and probably 
no one would pay any attention to them. Yet some- 
one might. We have artistic friends, who are obser- 
vant of anything that seems out of keeping with 
good taste. Bill and I are not sensitive to criticism. 
Still, why expose ourselves to it? Then, our friends 
are not Catholics, and they might seize on the poor 
workmanship of these pictures as an opportunity to 
ridicule the Catholic Faith. Mrs. Abbey—you know, 
Bill—has collected some of the most exquisite old 
Spanish carvings of the Saints for her home.” 

I met this apparently simple difficulty by remind- 
ing them that the Philistines are gradually being 
routed from the land of liturgical art. 

“There are plenty of excellent works available 
now,” I remarked. “Our Catholic bookshops are 
taking the lead, and the Liturgical Art Society is 
pushing the movement. Why could you not select?” 

“Of course,” said Mary. “We are just a pair of 
geese. But geese are stubborn, and though we shall 
follow the course directed, we still have a little ques- 
tion in our minds.” 

“Putting it quite bluntly, Father,” said Bill, “the 
difficulty is that neither of us really wishes to make 
a choice or selection. Of course no other course is 
open to us; but for us personally, it is a haphazard 
performance, since neither has any confidence in 
our artistic taste. Our education has been neglected 
in that respect. We believe the gap can be filled, and 
we shall try to fill it next winter: enough to make 
some good choices in the future. But we are only 
talking about the present instance, as an emer- 


gency. Here and now we are obliged to resort to 
guesswork when in everything else (“nearly every- 
thing else, dear,” murmured Mary) we have run 
our life on the schedule of reasoned planning or the 
guidance of our Faith.” 

“Have you any solution to suggest of yourself to 
this difficulty?” I asked Bill. 

“Just this,”’ he replied. ““Would it not be possible 
for the Church to have a set of official pictures or 
representations of holy things, which would be for 
the eye what the plainchant is for the ear or voice— 
an approved form of expression, constructed on cer- 
tain canons which would, as it were transcend taste, 
by reason of their intrinsic fitness? 

“Tt would not mean that the existence of these of- 
ficial or semi-official works of art would in the least 
bit interfere with artistic creation. They would not 
suffice for those who wish to study and contemplate 
the mysteries of the Faith through imaginatively 
conceived artistic expression. But they would do 
just one thing, they would mark our homes as a 
place where Christ dwells, which His Blessed 
Mother protects. They would symbolize Christ’s 
Presence in our family, and the dedication of our 
family to His holy Presence. So they would help us 
poor mortals who wish to be free from artistic con- 
troversy. Do you think the Church would recognize 
such a need?” 

“The Church does recognize it,” I replied. “The 
answer to it is the ikon, which succeeded in saving 
from paganism or Islamism millions in the Near 
East who were deprived of more substantial reli- 
gious instruction.” 

In point of fact, the Western Church does vener- 
ate a certain number of ikons, those of some of her 
most famous shrines: Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
painted in the Eastern style and most generally 
known and beloved of all; Our Lady of the Way- 
side; the Madonna of Chenstochova; Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, etc. These, like their Eastern rela- 
tives, abstract from too great intrusion of artistic 
personality. To their number we can add the num- 
berless Eastern ikons, Russian and Greek, which 
have been so detestably profaned by the Bolsheviks. 
To honor these in our Western homes would be, at 
the present time, a gracious act which would im- 
measurably help to lessen the bitterness of separa- 
ted Eastern Christians against Catholicism. West- 
ern artists have been working of late on modern 
ikons. We need ikons of the Sacred Heart, of Christ 
the King, of Saint Joseph, among other subjects. 

I look forward to the day when there will be a 
much clearer distinction, in the popular mind, be- 
tween the religious work of art, as a free expression 
of religious thought and contemplation, and the 
truly liturgical representation, one whose most 
noble function is to symbolize the Presence of 
Christ in the Catholic home. JOHN LAFARGE 
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ABHORRENT WAR 


ALTHOUGH the greatest military genius of his 
age, and perhaps of all time, Robert E. Lee hated 
war. “What a cruel thing war is,”’ he wrote after his 
victory at Fredericksburg, “to fill our hearts with 
hatred instead of love for our neighbor, and to dev- 
astate the fair face of this beautiful world.” As Mc- 
Kim has written, “ ‘The terrible Lee’ was at heart 
a man of peace. War was to him abhorrent, only 
possible as a dire necessity, in defense of home and 
fireside.”” When, as President of Washington Col- 
lege, he was urged to introduce military drill and 
methods, he steadfastly refused. He had led the 
young men of the South in war, and he conceived it 
to be his sacred task to turn their minds from war 
to thoughts of peace. 

Something of this spirit seems to have captured 
General Pershing, as he spoke at Montfaucon on 
August 1. Standing on a hill-top in that lovely 
wooded country, he remembered nothing of the 
“glory” of war, but only its bitterness, and its in- 
evitable futility. 

It is such memories as these that make civilized 
soldiers hate war... . If in the midst of the difficult 
problems that now confront all nations, there exists 
an aversion to a violent solution, it is because so 
many millions are alive who have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the horrors of war. The last conflict brought 
no profit to anyone, but left many questions still 
unsettled. 

Yet, he continued, even though these questions 
“cannot be settled by war, the prospects for peace 
do not look promising.” Armaments continue to 
grow, until by comparison the armaments of 1914 
seem to be the toy soldiers of a child. This ‘‘mad- 
ness” will lead inevitably to another war, and if a 
world war comes, “then Western civilization, as we 
know it, cannot survive.” Coming from a profes- 
sional soldier these brave and truthful words may 
yet influence those whose task it is to shape the 
policy of nations. 

It is literally true that “the last conflict brought 
no profit to anyone,” but heavy losses to all. That 
it “left many questions still unsettled’ is less than 
the truth. With reason may the disorders which 
have made Germany an object of distrust and 
hatred throughout the world be traced in large part 
to that last product of war madness, the Treaty of 
Versailles. Clear-seeing men here and abroad knew 
well that the Treaty was bound to be a source of 
discord. Yet so extreme was the madness at Ver- 
sailles that we had to be content not with a settle- 
ment that would promote peace, but with a docu- 
ment with the fewest possibilities for stirring up 
another war. But we did not get even that. 

Within the next year we must prove whether 
political governments control free men, or whether 
free men can control their governments in the in- 
terests of international peace. As General Pershing 
truly said, the millions who actually saw the hor- 
rors of the World War came home with memories 
that make them hate war. Cannot we who have not 
known war yet hate it, join with them to make war 
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EDITOI 











NO VACANCY? 


IN three ways, and according to Senator Borah, in 
three ways only, is a Justice of the Supreme Court 
separated from his office: by death, by resignation, 
or by impeachment sustained by the Senate. But 
Mr. Justice Van Devanter is certainly not dead, nor 
has he resigned, or been impeached. He has retired, 
and since he can be recalled for service, it would ap- 
pear he is still in fact a member of the Court. It 
seems to us that Senator Borah has given the Sen- 
ate a question that must be answered before the 
President proceeds to appoint a “successor” to 
Justice Van Devanter. Is there a “vacancy”? 


A PLEA FOR 


ACCORDING to authentic report, some of 
our worthy Congressmen are torn between two 
fires, as it were, whenever they think of the 
wage-and-hours bill. What, they ask themselves, 
is the opinion entertained on this bill by Presi- 
dent Green, of the A.F.L.? It differs, does it not, 
from the statement made by President Lewis, 
of the C.I.0.? But these gentlemen issue con- 
flicting opinions, like oracles that have some- 
how gone wrong. Who can tell us just what 
labor does want? 

Although it might be well for Congressmen 
to learn how to think for themselves, there is 
no reason why they should not consult labor 
leaders. Had that been done years ago, we 
might be free today from many of our industrial 
ills. Unfortunately at the present moment, labor 
seems to have no recognized authentic spokes- 
man. What pleases Mr. Lewis mortally offends 
Mr. Green. What Mr. Green considers labor’s 
salvation, Mr. Lewis rejects as damnation. 

One battle which would be amusing were 
not the results so serious to the wage-earner, 
was noted some days ago by the New York 
World-Telegram. Last May, the National Elec- 
tric Products Co. at Ambridge, Pa., under threat 
of a boycott signed a contract with an A.F.L. 
union. One of the terms was that all employes 
must join the union within three weeks. Just 
before that period expired, all the C.I.O. mem- 
bers in the shop struck. The plant closed down 
and shortly thereafter there was a riot when 
the A.F.L. members tried to get back to work 
through C.I.O. picket lines. 














ORIALS 











LABOR 





LYNCHING A BILL 


THE recent lynchings in Florida focused attention 
on the bill now before Congress, but Congress re- 
mained apathetic. Senator Copeland attempted to 
force the measure through by attaching it as a 
“rider” to a bill regulating the length of freight 
trains in inter-State commerce. The device failed, 
and the Senator concludes that further effort will 
be useless. Nowhere is the bill strongly opposed, and 
it is supported by Southern civic leaders and by a 
respectable part of the Southern press. For some 
unexplained reason, its sole but sufficient enemies 
are Southern Senators. 


UNITY 


The Company then offered to take back all 
the C.I.0. workers, but the A.F.L. appealed to 
the Federal court to force the Company to stick 
to its closed-shop contract and won its case. At 
this, the C.I.O. brought charges before the re- 
gional Labor Board, asserting that the A.F.L. 
is a “company union,” and that in dealing with 
it the Company had violated the Wagner Act. 

In all this pother there is no issue of wages or 
hours, but only headaches for the Company. It 
wishes to abide by union conditions, as the 
World-Telegram points out, but organized labor 
will not permit this. Should the Company honor 
its contract with the A.F.L. then the C.L.O. will 
strike. Should it repudiate this contract, the 
A.F.L. members will not only strike but carry 
out their threat of a boycott—and furthermore 
the Company will stand in contempt of court. 

When two labor unions cannot agree in a 
comparatively simple case, how can Congress 
find out what organized labor wants? Does 
labor itself know? Such snarls are probably not 
common, but that they can happen at all makes 
us apprehensive for the future. Certainly this 
Ambridge quarrel gives the reactionary indus- 
trialist an argument that he will not fail to use. 

If our labor leaders have any quality of lead- 
ership—and not much has yet been shown— 
they will terminate their differences, and pre- 
sent a united front to their enemies who are 
daily growing bolder and, what is worse for 
labor, stronger. Is it a labor leader’s duty to 
pick quarrels with labor as well as capital, or to 
conciliate and unite? 











SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


THE exchange of compliments between William T. 
Miller, of Massachusetts, a veteran of the classroom, 
and our ancient Mr. Wiltbye, recalls the courtesies 
with which Alphonse and Gaston were wont to 
sweeten their intercourse. Each is supremely inter- 
ested in the problems of adolescent youth. Each 
confesses to some uneasiness as he contemplates 
that extremely impressive, and still more extremely 
expensive (if the phrase be permitted) experiment 
which we style secondary education. But at this 
stage the parallel diverges, although, we trust, the 
good feeling of the respective combatants remains 
forever unaltered. Each seeks only the truth. 

Mr. Miller inclines to the belief that some day 
somewhere we shall discover that all our striving 
has not been in vain. Mr. Wiltbye cannot share this 
optimism. He feels that since this experiment is 
conducted without sufficient regard to the human 
factors involved, it will meet with no greater suc- 
cess than that other Noble Experiment, the Eight- 
eenth Amendment as controlled by the Volstead 
Act. 

It would ill become us to decide the issue. But 
when we consider the tremendous energies that are 
engaged to make our high schools a real help to 
boys and girls, a sense of sadness comes over us. 
For the great majority of the teachers employed in 
these establishments, we have an unfeigned respect. 
We cannot always entertain the same respect for 
the moguls and panjandrums, the boards, State and 
local, who direct—and often misdirect or stifle— 
these valuable energies. If by a change of the wheel, 
the teachers were made the directors and the 
boards were dropped off into space, the great ex- 
periment would have an infinitely better chance 
of success. 

As Mr. Miller observes, we no longer consider the 
high school as exclusively a preparation for college. 
It has long been painfully obvious that a consider- 
able percentage of the pupils are wholly unfitted for 
higher studies. It has recently become obvious that 
very many of them are equally unfitted for studies 
on the secondary level. Hence the problem of the 
high school is to devise a form of training which 
will fit these young people for some respectable 
place in life. Apparently we have not been able to 
decide with the necessary degree of precision what 
that training shall be. But an aimless training is no 
training at all. Mental discipline must be definite, 
consistent and persevering, or it may become 
mental dissipation. 

Hence to many of us, secondary education in this 
country does not seem to be education, in any valid 
sense. It is rather a device to conform with the com- 
pulsory education law. The secondary school takes 
our adolescent boys and girls off the streets. It di- 
rects the attention of some of them to pursuits 
which occupy their time, and save them from being 
bored to death, pent up as they are in an environ- 
ment that is distasteful to them. For a minority, it 
is an influence that is beneficial. 

Perhaps that is all that can be hoped for at the 
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moment. When all boys and girls are obliged by law 
to attend school up to the eve of their seventeenth 
or eighteenth birthday, the results are apt to be ex- 
tremely curious. Every observant teacher knows 
that a considerable percentage of these pupils are 
either unwilling or unable to occupy themselves 
profitably with intellectual pursuits. They are pint 
pots, long ago filled. But what shall we do with 
them, except send them to school? In the present 
economic scheme of things, few places of profit are 
open to them. 

Plainly, the problems faced by the school cannot 
be solved by the school alone. They are intimately 
connected with the multitudinous energies at work 
in an economic world which has not yet found it- 
self. We face on every side problems upon the solu- 
tion of which depends the continuance of our civ- 
ilization. We are still uncertain whether that 
scourge of nations, war, can be outlawed. In no na- 
tion do we find an equitable distribution of this 
world’s goods, or anything approaching equality of 
economic opportunity. In most nations, a class of 
wage-slaves groans under unjust burdens, with little 
hope that they will be lightened. 

Public education cannot wholly dissociate itself 
from the turmoil about it. When some measure of 
peace returns to a distracted world, education too 
may find itself. Until that blissful consummation 
has been achieved, we must put up with much that 
mars, and sometimes destroys, our best educational 
efforts. The danger here is that we may become so 
accustomed to an abnormal state that we consider 
it normal and, on the whole, desirable. Secondary 
education in this country has so many false friends 
that it ought to welcome the most mordant of crit- 
ics. Should it listen to the flatterer, it is lost beyond 
redemption. 


DUAL PERSONALITY 


PERHAPS the matter is not serious, perhaps it is 
intimately connected with that proper freedom of 
speech protected by the Constitution against en- 
croachment by the Federal Government. But a good 
many Americans read with some uneasiness last 
week that the publicity director for the National 
Democratic Committee had been retained as “‘pub- 
licity consultant” by one of the country’s largest 
broadcasting companies. 

This gentleman has contracted, it is said, to do no 
lobbying at Washington for his employer. He is sure 
that he can keep each of his two occupations from 
influencing each other. Unfortunately this convic- 
tion recalls the case of the prosecuting attorney in 
Kentucky who took a salary from the public and a 
retainer from the Harlan county coal companies. 
He, too, was quite certain that he could keep these 
two conflicting interests apart. From this conclu- 
sion most of us will dissent. 

Broadcasting companies are obliged to apply for 
a Federal license every six months. Should the Com- 
mission decide that its rulings have been trans- 
gressed the license is not renewed. The situation is 
delicate enough without bringing a political cam- 
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paigner into the picture. For his peace of mind, if 
for nothing else, Mr. Michelson should give up one 
of his jobs. 


BENEFITS FORGOT 


IN Oriental countries the lot of the lepers was very 
hard. The people shunned them because of their be- 
lief that this dreadful disease could be communi- 
cated by their very presence. Hence these afflicted 
persons were forced to dwell apart in sparsely in- 
habitated places, usually alone, but sometimes in 
small colonies. What made their lot harder was that 
since leprosy was often regarded as a sign that the 
victim was a great sinner, they were shunned as a 
source of moral as well as of physical contamina- 
tion. 

Because of their desolate state Our Lord had a 
special place in His Heart for them, and it is note- 
worthy that one of the commissions which He en- 
trusted to His disciples was to heal the lepers. In 
the Gospel which the Church reads us tomorrow 
(Saint Luke, xvii, 11-19) we are told how He exer- 
cised this work of mercy Himself. While on His way 
to Jerusalem He was met by ten men “who stood 
afar off, and lifted up their voice saying: Jesus, 
master, have mercy on us.” Our Lord answered 
their prayer at once. “Go show yourselves to the 
priests,” He bade them, following the command in 
Leviticus, “and it came to pass that as they went, 
they were made clean.” It is commonly believed by 
learned and holy writers that on this occasion Our 
Lord gave them with the gift of physical health, the 
infinitely greater gift of Faith. 

It is pleasing to meditate on the confidence which 
these poor men put in Our Blessed Lord. They had 
no doubt whatever that He would cure them. As- 
suredly we need a deeper and more steadfast con- 
fidence in Our Lord’s goodness in these troubled 
days, but perhaps there is a lesson of equal im- 
portance to us in the sequel to this touching story. 
It may be proposed in the form of a double question. 
How often do I show that I am grateful to Our Lord 
for what He has done for me, and grateful to those 
about me for their kindness to me? 

How rare, alas, is gratitude! Of these lepers only 
one, a Samaritan, came back to thank Jesus. 
“Where are the nine?” asks Our Lord. Often we be- 
seech Him for some favor in the spiritual, or, more 
likely, in the temporal order, and after He grants 
it we go our way without a thought of gratitude. 
Perhaps in our past lives, His mercy has reached 
out to us and He has cleansed us from mortal sin, 
a leprosy far more distressing than any that afflicts 
the human body. Have we thanked Him, and have 
we proved by our lives that the gratitude we pro- 
fess is real? 

Some of us know only one prayer, the prayer of 
petition. Our cold hearts have never been warmed 
by the prayer of thanksgiving. The Publican teaches 
us the prayer of humility. Let us learn from the 
Samaritan leper the beauty of the prayer in which 
we thank Our Lord for His abiding love and count- 
less benefits. 
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THE GOVERNMENT. The Federal debt as of July 28 
was close to thirty-seven billion dollars—$36,707,- 
757,744. For the first month of the new fiscal year 
the Government ran $249,384,405.92 further into 
the red. . . . The House rejected a proposal to pay 
$60 a month to every World War veteran who 
reaches sixty-five years of age. . . . August 2, the 
Senate Committee on President Roosevelt’s plan 
for reorganization of the executive branch of the 
Government began its hearings. Dr. Charles E. Mer- 
riam, member of the President’s Government Re- 
organization Committee, was a witness. Senator 
Byrd said to him: “The bill you propose gives vast 
power to the President for an indefinite period, and 
the only way Congress could pass legislation to re- 
cover that power would be by a two-thirds majority 
vote in both Houses.’”. .. Fear that President 
Roosevelt might wait until the Senate adjourned 
and then make a recess appointment to fill the 
Supreme Court seat vacated by the retirement of 
Justice Van Devanter caused a stormy debate in 
the Senate. Senator Vandenberg introduced a reso- 
lution asserting it was “the sense of the Senate” 
that Supreme Court appointments should be made 
only when the Senate could act on confirmation 
before the appointees commenced their services. At- 
torney General Cummings advised the President he 
had the power to make the appointment at any 
time. Senator Borah denied there was a Supreme 
Court vacancy. Vacancies, he declared, can be cre- 
ated in only three ways—impeachment, resignation 
or death. The Senator pointed out that the Sum- 
ners-McCarran Retirement Act, under which Mr. 
Van Devanter gave up active service, provides that 
a retired justice remains in the judicial system, sub- 
ject to assignment to duties by the Chief Justice. 
. .. A growing agitation for renewal of loans on 
crops appeared in both the Senate and House. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt declared he would not countenance 
a renewal of Federal loans unless the Government 
could control production of the crops on which the 
loans were made. ... Senator Frederick Van 
Nuys of Indiana, one of the Democratic group 
which fought President Roosevelt’s Supreme Court 
bill, announced his candidacy for re-election in 1938. 
Governor Townsend of Indiana, after a visit to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, said Senator Van Nuys would not 
get the Democratic nomination. . . . Southern 
Senators opposed the wage-and-hours bill as set- 
ting up a board which could destroy business by 
“administrative fiat.” Referring to this labor stand- 
ards board, Senator Harrison declared: “I don’t 
want to give that much power to anybody.” July 31, 
the Senate passed the wage-and-hours bill by a 
vote of 56 to 28. The bill’s child-labor provisions 
were thrown out before it was passed, the measure 
attacking the child-labor problem along the lines of 
the Sumners-Ashurst act dealing with prison-made 


goods, and forbidding interstate transportation or 
sale in interstate commerce of products using child 
labor. The House Labor Committee August 4 voted 
to recommend the Senate bill, but with important 
modifications. Chairman Norton said: “Our bill 
does not leave as much power in the hands of the 
board of five.”” The House committee approved the 
Senate provision whereby the board could set min- 
imum wages at forty cents an hour and maximum 
hours at forty hours a week. William Green, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., persuaded the committee to 
adopt seven amendments. . . . The House on Au- 
gust 4 passed the Gold Star Mothers’ bill, by a vote 
of 205 to 0, increasing the pensions of veterans’ 
parents. 


THE HOME FRONT. Ten physicians, seven attor- 
neys, two insurance agents and twenty policy-hold- 
ers were indicted in New York July 30, all accused 
of forming a ring thai collected on policies through 
fake heart disease cases. . . . Associates of John 
L. Lewis said he is building a political machine and 
hopes to be the dominating factor in the choice of 
the next President. . . . August 1, E. Roland Har- 
riman, chairman of the managing committee of the 
National Economy League, declared that for the 
last seven years the Federal Government has been 
spending two dollars for every dollar it has taken 
in. . . . During the twenty-one months of its ac- 
tive operation, the National Labor Relations Board 
has handled 5,136 cases. . . . August 2, the United 
Automobile Workers announced they were now 
able to guarantee observance of contracts with em- 
ployers. ... August 3, the Most Rev. Edward 
Mooney was installed as Detroit’s first Archbishop. 
. . . August 4, the yacht Ranger defeated her Eng- 
lish challenger for the fourth straight time, win- 
ning the America Cup series. 


SPAIN. July 29, General Franco thrust a new Ter- 
uel offensive aimed to break Madrid’s communica- 
tions with the east coast. His troops moved south- 
westward into Cuenca Province toward the city of 
Cuenca, about eighty miles east of Madrid. The 
highway between Valencia and Madrid was the ob- 
jective. . . . Nationalists reported Vladimir Aru- 
bensco, Russian commander of a Government inter- 
national brigade, committed suicide to avoid cap- 
ture near Madrid. . . . Franco occupied 135 square 
miles of newly conquered territory on the Anda- 
lusian front. Nationalists repulsed an attack of Left- 
ists on the Granada front in southern Spai:i. 2,000 
Government militiamen surrendered near Espiel in 
Cordoba Province. . . . Reports of a revolt in Gra- 
nada were absolutely denied by General Queipo de 
Llano. . . . August 2, the Nationalist army was re- 
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ported to be only thirty miles from Cuenca, main 
junction of the last road open between Madrid and 
Valencia. . . . August 2, Franco’s men drove a new 
spearhead into the Leftist lines north of Villanueva 
de la Cafiada, west of Madrid. . . . A plot by two 
Frenchmen to spread disease germs through Na- 
tionalist territory was reported. . . . August 4, the 
Vatican refused to either confirm or deny a state- 
ment from Salamanca, Spain, that the Holy See 
had officially recognized Franco’s government. 


Russia. The citizens of Russia were told by the 
Bolshevik czars on July 30 that they must inform 
on one another, for the good of the State.... 
August 1, one Bishop, twelve priests, two nuns, all 
of the Orthodox Church, were told they would be 
tried on the charge of being counter-revolution- 
aries. 


GERMANY. 
reached its highest under Hitler, 7,106,000,000 
marks. Gold coverage is less than one per cent. .. . 
In interest of defense economy the Government 
within four days took over control of all iron and 
wheat. . . . Wild demonstrations were held at Bres- 
lau when Hitler and Goebbels addressed a crowd of 
540,000 on Germanism abroad. A few days later 
Berlin warned Poland that alleged oppression of 
German mirority is straining the Reich’s patience. 
.. . Aug. 1, pastors in Berlin announced sixty 
Protestant ministers now in prison, ten having been 
arrested during previous week. The Rev. Martin 
Niemoeller, active Confessional leader, will be tried 
Aug. 10, 12 and 16. Hitler deplored lack of political 
unity between Germans within the Reich and be- 
yond. 


FRANCE. Replying to the British questionnaire, 
France urged that no opportunity to acquire special 
advantages in Spain be given other Powers; re- 
asserted her desire for peace, her willingness to let 
Spaniards decide their own future. . . . At an in- 
ternational population congress in Paris, a drop of 
40,000,000 in the population of northern Europe 
because of birth control was predicted. . . . On 
August 1, General Pershing dedicated monuments 
commemorating “doughboy” battles in France. 


ENGLAND. July 30, the League of Nations began 
sessions on Palestinian mandate. The next day Co- 
lonial Secretary Ormsby-Gore implied that the 
mandate was unworkable, which position formed 
the basis of examination by the League Commis- 
sion, August 2. Unworkability was denied by Dr. 
Weizmann, president of Zionist World Congress 
now convened at Zurich. . . . Former Prime Min- 
ister, Lloyd George, berated English as “the only 
people who stood by our bargain while scrap-of- 
paper doctrine is paramount.” . . . Edinburgh, the 
Anglican Archbishop of York in pleading for church 
unity remarked: “The Roman Catholic Church 
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On July 31 currency circulation - 





more than any other knows how to speak to the 
nations.” 


JAPAN AND CHINA. July 29, Japan told Britain 
and the United States that “foreign Powers must 
be prevented from taking aggressive action in 
China.” European countries are interested and 
anxious, but not planning any action in the Sino- 
Japanese quarrel. . . . July 30, several hundred 
Japanese troops at Peiping were thrown on the de- 
fensive when supposedly friendly Chinese turned on 
them. . . . On July 30 Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek pledged no compromise and no surrender. The 
fall of Peiping and Tientsin, he said, was to have 
been expected. . . . Aug. 1, Japanese air raiders 
bombed Paoting ‘eighty miles south of Peiping. . 

Aug. 2, Peiping was virtually cut off from the world. 
Newspapermen found the city gates closed by Jap- 
anese soldiers. . . . At Tientsin conditions were re- 
ported to be rapidly returning to normal. Secretary 
Hull announced that all Americans in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area were safe. . . . The Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to China protested against a raid upon the So- 
viet Consulate in Tientsin by White Guard Russians 
allegedly organized by the Japanese intelligence 
service and protected by Japanese troops. Tokyo 
officials denied responsibility but offered a pro- 
tective guard in the future. . . . Since hostilities 
began the spinning and rayon industries in Japan 
have lost millions of yen. 


IraLy. A tone of friendliness crept into Anglo- 
Italian relations. To the British Premier’s cordial 
personal letter, Il Duce replied, August 2, in an 
equally cordial manner. An Italian newspaper was 
seized for cartooning Mr. Eden. Italian journalists, 
previously recalled, returned to Britain, and the ban 
on all but a few English papers was lifted. Premier 
Mussolini celebrated his fifty-fourth birthday July 
29. 


FOOTNOTES. Norman Thomas, Socialist leader, de- 
nounced the moves of the Red Government in Spain 
to try opponents on charges of sedition. . . . The 
Republic of Estonia decided July 29 to set up two 
houses of parliament and abolish its dictatorship. 
. . . Trouble in Northern Ireland continued as land 
mines exploded near police barracks in Belfast. . . . 
Bolivia gave up her experiment in State socialism. 
July 31, President German Busch’s Cabinet voted to 
reinstate the Constitution of 1880, abolished by 
Lieut. Col. David Toro’s regime in 1936. . . . Brazil’s 
Acting Finance Minister Villela cancelled the deal 
with Germany whereby the Reich was to purchase 
100,000 bags of coffee for resale in Central Europe. 
The Reich's inability to find credits was given as the 
reason. . . . Bolivia and Chile after a month’s con- 
ference completed twenty-six agreements aimed to 
foster trade between the two countries. . . . Au- 
gust 2, religious services were resumed at Jalapa, 
capital of the State of Veracruz, Mexico, after a six- 
year suspension. 
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PATER FAMILIAS 


EDITOR: In AMERICA (June 26) Father Feeney 
wrote a very delightful satire on the healthy and 
wealthy American Pater Familias, known in the 
vernacular as Dad. In AMERICA (July 24) Mr. Geo. 
W. Constable was quite caustic about this picture of 
Good Old Dad, and with equal satire voiced his dis- 
approval that Father Feeney should gaze with an- 
alytical eye on such a self-supporting citizen, full of 
civic virtues and family devotion, model of sartorial 
neatness and prophylactic habits, which he, Father 
Feeney, quite candidly attributed to Dad. In his in- 
dignation Mr. Constable even cast some reflections 
on Father Feeney’s own love of tub and razor. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Constable is an American Dad himself and 
that crack about dancing has confirmed a growing 
conviction that his technique is not all that it should 
be. Again, his irritation may be due to more practi- 
cal considerations—he may be the proprietor of a 
Turkish Bath. However, credit must be given him 
for not missing the point. He was quite aware that 
Father Feeney was talking about a pagan Dad. 

Come to think of it, Father Feeney’s formula for 
Dad might make many a Catholic father tap his 
chin in thought. Maybe that is one of the things 
Father Feeney had in mind. 

What would Shakespeare have written about the 
modern Dad that Father Feeney sees? Would he 
have seen him as a paragon of manly virtues and a 
noble ornament of the human race? I think not. 
Shakespeare knew what a man was; he knew what 
made him tick. In other words he knew something 
about spiritual values. He would not have called our 
hypothetical Dad a hypocrite; neither does Father 
Feeney. Rather he would have been impressed by 
his abysmal ignorance of the purposes and values 
of life; by his very lack of humor for his own con- 
ceit and fears. You may be sure he would not have 
missed the tragedy of poor Dad, with his ponderous 
platitudes, his deification of health, his innocuous 
relaxations and his monotonous ablutions. Not be- 
cause Dad believed in these things but because he 
believed in nothing else. 

Pacific Grove, Calif. 


HAZARDOUS OCCUPATION 


EDITOR: Poor Elizabeth Lincoln! She must feel 
quite chastened after the two very solemn and ecu- 
menical thwacks at her article, Why Do We Neg- 
lect the Poor Man of Wealth? (July 3). The good 
lady, unless she has a set of nerves beyond the or- 
dinary, must have received a terrible shock at the 
thought of having incurred the disgust of the Holy 
Ghost. This is, I submit, at the very least a unique 
distinction, if not a desirable one. When Mary E. 


Geo. S. DE LORIMIER 


McLaughlin brought down on her poor head such a 
storm of solemnity by her article on These Ter- 
rible Converts, I wondered. Now that Elizabeth 
Lincoln has been so roundly castigated for her arti- 
cle, which was surely written with tongue in cheek, 
I am convinced that the good God has punished us 
by taking away our sense of humor. Write down 
among the hazardous occupations that of trying to 
be humorous. At least in a Catholic magazine. 
Brazil, Ind. A. G. WICKE 


FACE OF CHRIST 


EDITOR: The pastors who read AMERICA weekly 
anxiously await the Sunday homily. In the July 17 
issue it was Looking on Him. 

The homily is beautifully chiseled, but as you 
direct attention to the numerous art pictures of 
Christ on earth and contrast them with the infinite 
superiority of the glorified face of Christ in heaven, 
I cannot but believe that we have on earth a picture 
far excelling any art in the positive reproduction 
of the negative of the Holy Face as it was imprinted 
on the Sacred Shroud. 

This impression on the Shroud seems a sort of 
via media between heaven and earth. I feel that 
many Catholics do not yet know that we have the 
true Ecce Homo. 


Baltimore, Md. Rev. G. H. TRAGESSER. 


FACT-FALSIFYING TEXT 


EDITOR: I should like to call the attention of the 
readers of AMERICA to the recently published Span- 
ish reader by Professor W. S. Hendrix of Ohio State 
University. The book entitled A Cultural Spanish 
Reader is published by Henry Holt and Company of 
New York. It purports to be a reader for students 
of first-year Spanish. In reality it is the closest ap- 
proach to Red propaganda that I have seen out- 
side of the textbooks now in use in the Government- 
controlled schools of Mexico. 

I have never seen such an impudent attack on the 
Spanish Catholic Church outside of the Communist 
press. In the very first lesson the author begins 
with a glorification of the Spanish Republican con- 
stitution, the ideal of which he asserts is liberty and 
justice for all. This liberty and justice was forthwith 
exemplified by the almost immediate confiscation 
of the property of the Church and the Religious 
Orders. This property was just as private and de- 
served the same protection as that of any other cor- 
poration. The Spanish Government had no more 
justification for its confiscation than our own Gov- 
ernment would have for the appropriation of prop- 
erty belonging to any of our great American univer- 
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sities. Yet Professor Hendrix would have the stu- 
dents who read his Spanish primer believe that it 
was justifiable on the score of the “anti-social” atti- 
tude of the Spanish clergy. 

Tasty morsels such as the glorification of divorce 
and illegitimate children are also served. Justifica- 
tion of the wholesale destruction of the Church is 
pointed out “as a protest against the power of the 
Church and the priests.’”’ The student is made to be- 
lieve on page 17 that religion has waned among 
the Spanish people. The following quotation is a 
sample: “Without doubt there are many who be- 
lieve that Catholicism ought to be the official reli- 
gion of the nation, but they are the minority.” 

Of course, the picture would not be complete for 
the Professor from Ohio without resurrecting the 
calumnies of the “enormous wealth” of the Jesuits. 
Whatever wealth the Society of Jesus possessed was 
in the land that they -held for the use of their 
schools and little if any of it was revenue-produc- 
ing. A recent statistician has shown conclusively 
that the total holdings of the Jesuits in all of Spain 
were not equivalent to those of one university in 
the State of New York. Yet, Professor Hendrix in 
his attempt to vilify the Church for its supposed 
possession of political power asserts: “This power 
depended not only on the number of Catholics in 
the country and on the organization of the im- 
portant persons in the Church, but also on the great 
possessions of the Church and of the Religious Or- 
ders, as for example, the Society of Jesus, or the 
Jesuits.” 

Throughout the book the professor entertains his 
audience with selections from such anti-clericals as 
Pérez Galdos and Blasco Ibafiez. The analysis of 
Galdos’ novel, Doiia Perfecta, is an example in ques- 
tion. The murder of the hero at the hands of the 
cura and Dofia Perfecta and consequent insanity of 
the heroine is commented on in these words: “It 
(the novel) indicates, also, the influence of the 
priest, that is to say, of the Church on the family 
and on the minds of the people.” 

Catholic educators should see to it that vigorous 
protests be sent at once to the Henry Holt Company 
for daring to publish such outrageous slanders. 

New York, N. Y. ALBERT I. WHELAN 


DEADLY SERIOUS 


EDITOR: I would like to say to “Femina” that 
what I write I usually write not to be witty but in 
deadly seriousness. I have no inclination to criticize 
women; quite the contrary. They are much better 
than the men. But women are qualified for one kind 
of work, not for another. They are usually unfitted 
for literary criticism. They cannot possibly appre- 
hend the subtleties which criticism entails, a hard 
task even for men. And in respect to the manage- 
ment of the weekly journal of which I spoke—with 
the exception of one noxious little “pest’—I am 
only too willing to acknowledge that most of the 
women are well-meaning and well-behaved. 

And please note that the “chronic rottenness” of 
which I spoke I attributed not to the women but to 
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the men. Women in their trusting way usually turn 
to men to do what passes for thinking for them; in 
particular wives who, out of their sphere, will say 
“Tom thinks” where the ordinary person says “I 
think.” And thus men are able to use women for 
their own ends. And if the particular journal to 
which I alluded has long been a byword for the in- 
decent unfairness of its reviewing, for its back- 
knifing and its back-scratching and general intol- 
erance, the chief fons et origo of all this rottenness 
has been the “monster of rural bigotry” to whom 
my letter referred. 

I hope within a short time to be in a position to 
deal with this man as he deserves. To show that his 
private opinion of what he is good for is lower even 
than mine, let me recall that he devoted twenty of 
the best years of his life to a vain attempt to find a 
connection between the people of Ireland and the 
Yahoos of Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, a work which 
has not even the remotest relationship to Ireland 
and which is directed deservedly against the perpe- 
trators and the infamies of the English politics of 
Swift’s time, as Swift himself and every other bi- 
ographer of Swift make abundantly clear. 

New York, N. Y. BENEDICT FITZPATRICK. 


CORRECTION 


EDITOR: As a native son of the Athens of America 
I protest against the transfer of Bishop Fenwick 
to Bardstown, which has taken place on your edi- 
torial page (July 31). The noble Jesuit bishop, 
Benedict Fenwick, was one of the five distinguished 
prelates who have governed the See of Boston since 
its establishment in 1808. He became Bishop in 1825 
and died in 1846. 

Esopus, N. Y. FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
We are grateful for Father Connell’s correction. 
The reference should have been to Bishop Benedict 
Joseph Flaget instead of to Bishop Benedict J. 
Fenwick. EpDITor. 


THE DEAF 


EDITOR: Being aware of the great work that the 
Society of Jesus is doing among the deaf in this 
country, I was very much disappointed to find two 
points of misinformation in the first paragraph of 
the editorial entitled Deaf to Christ which appeared 
in the July 31 issue of AMERICA. 

To quote: “Even when the child is born without 


the organs of speech and hearing. . . . In many 
American cities, Catholic schools are conducted for 
these afflicted children.” 


Now I understand it is extremely rare that a 
child is born without the organs of speech, that we 
learn to speak through imitation, and that the in- 
ability of the deaf to speak is due to the fact that 
they have never heard the spoken word and con- 
sequently do not know how to produce it. Secondly, 
I feel that thirteen should not be considered “many 
American cities.” 


Trenton, N. J. REv. BERNARD C. DE COSTE 
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WHEN GOD 
SENDS THE BREAD 


ALEXIS PAUL ARAPOFF 








BREAD is so good. White bread, rye bread, whole 
wheat bread. 

Mangez donc avec du pain, I remember the 
French governess used to say to us small children. 

“Sin to throw bread on the floor,” said the peas- 
ant nurse to us. 

“Ts God living in there?” I asked when I was five 
years old, pointing out to my father a hole in a heel 
of white bread—one of those wonderful caverns 
with complicated ways in and out. 

“Indeed, my boy.” 

“Oh I see, that’s why they say don’t waste it.” 

Little fresh bread sticks with hard crusts soaked 
in milk for very early breakfast while everyone ex- 
cept the nurse is still asleep. I never forget how nice 
it was, so clean like the unspotted white middy 
blouse and the blue, blue morning sky. 

Such fun to eat cheapest rye bread with white 
flour on the crust, together with school comrades 
sitting on the bank of the Volga. The dinner that 
is waiting at home is forgotten. The bread has a 
strange, salty and rich taste. It goes so well with 
the feeling of escape into great life, and the docks 
and the air and the wide river. 

A very special white bread in the form of a pock- 
et-book with a handle, fancy bread from Filipov, 
baker by appointment to his Majesty. 

A wonderfully fine taste brought out by fresh 
butter and a night’s journey in a train from Moscow 
to Petersburg. It went so well with the antique 
atmosphere of grandmother’s dining room. Red 
velvet divans along the walls, glass cabinets with 
gilded china that tinkles when you go by... . A feel- 
ing of security for children of a privileged class. 

No white bread, no grey bread, no black bread. 
An unpalatable substitute made from the remains 
of sunflower seeds that have been squeezed for oil. 

Heavy, purplish texture. Impossible to enjoy eat- 
ing bread any longer. 

Diamond brooches, real pearls, and gold watches 
in exchange for white flour to make real bread. 

A mad desire for at least a tiny crust of bread 
in convalescence from intestinal typhoid fever 
caught from malnutrition. Creeping on hands and 
knees to steal a piece of forbidden bread. 


White bread, now during the Revolution, is ob- 
tained only by special prescription of the doctor, 
only in certain bakeries. 

Right after twelve I went for a night watch to 
stand in line for bread. Mostly the very old and the 
very young stood waiting for bread while the adults 
were resting for tomorrow’s work. 

Oh, it is worth while to stand all night stamping 
feet and looking from the frozen earth to the stars. 
It is certainly worth while. The very old and the 
children seem to understand the value of white 
bread that was brought home about ten o’clock in 
the morning after a sleepless night. 


Round, little loaves of bread taken the first morn- 
ing in a Warsaw café after crossing the border of 
Russia. Crisp and tender like the elegant chatter 
of Polish women. Fresh and enjoyable like the free- 
dom of a nation stretching after centuries of sup- 
pression. 

Bonjour, Messieurs, Mesdames. 

Bonjour, Monsieur. 

Au revoir, Messieurs, Mesdames. 

Au revoir, Monsieur. 

And a half a pound of coarse bread is bought 
early in the morning in a Paris bakery. 

What a taste! The bread is fresh, soft and sub- 
stantial. 

A fine breakfast while walking to the little fac- 
tory for the day’s work. 

Lemon morning light, tender clarity of green 
boulevards, the realized dream of a painter to live 
in Paris, and a piece of bread. What a pleasure! 

Fine bread in Paris. It is seen in the streets trans- 
ported on bicycles and in wheel baskets, unusually 
long loaves, almost five feet long. 

In some restaurants, bread is served a discrétion 
which means no extra charge for bread, but count- 
ing on your modesty. The hungry-wolf artist trans- 
lates: “eat bread as much as you can.” 

“Another piece of bread, Mademoiselle, if you 
please,” you hear from every table. Rather let the 
meal get cold than eat without bread. But the de- 
sirable piece is promptly served. What a crust on 
that bread! It is the better kind called Fantaisie. 
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Little tables right on the sidewalk, all occupied 
by workmen in blue trousers. Their meal is a part 
of the street life. They gaily talk to passers-by. 
They use beautiful French which does not lose its 
polite form even in quarrels. They drink red wine. 

Wine like bread is a discrétion. 

White bread and red wine on little tables right in 
the streets. 

Paris is a beautiful city. 


Bread in cellophane. We are afraid of germs in 
America. 

A rich turkey dinner with so many courses, but 
no bread, no bread at all, not even a piece of 
cracker. 

“What, you are eating something in the kitchen? 
A piece of bread! After such a meal. Russians must 
be gluttons.” 

White bread in America is fine; but maybe a little 
too fine reminding me somewhat of cotton. 

Americans decidedly have not developed a real 
taste for bread. 

However I do not complain. In fact America be- 
came my second fatherland. 

Maybe that very absence of taste for bread in 
America made me wonder and search for the true, 
scientific reason of my own passion for bread. 

Indeed I found it. 

I realized in America that God is in bread. 

What a wonderful chance for a great bread eater. 

But really, I am not a glutton. 

I like the Bread of Life. 

For that wonderful wind of strength, for that 
rhythm of firm and light steps of the priest, for 
the roundness and soft speed of Latin words, for 
the sharp beam right in the eyes from the metal 
reflections of the disk— 

For those faces that look at you and you are 
not ashamed any more— 

For those colors that became so bright— 

For the dark moment when I cannot pray be- 
cause God is too near— 

For the freedom from any fear— 

For the inward conviction that there is no death: 

Thank God for Bread. 


POETRY AND FORM 


E. I. WATKIN once defined art as the expression 
of significant form. Many elements and many fac- 
tors of significance go into the final form which the 
poet launches upon the world as a work of art. 

First there is the physical object about which ar- 
tistic vision is centered; plant, bird, landscape, 
woman, man; not viewed in its transient outer 
accidents, but glimpsed somehow to its core, its 
essence, its form. 

Next come the additional forms which the artist 
in his molding of nature binds on to the original 
form. They come from the function and end of a 
thing, from the analogies suggested by a thing’s 
nature and almost inherent in it, or which the artist 
himself develops and grafts on to his original object. 
The tiger becomes a symbol for all cruelty, a fruit- 
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ful woman becomes a Peace or a Victory. A grow- 
ing shoot becomes human life, which it sustains and 
which it imperfectly copies. The kine of the field 
are made by deft symbol and association to suggest 
the human life which they nourish, while the bow 
of the heavens beckons away to infinity and God. 
For every finite thing is unfinished at its upper 
level and suggests the higher reality to which it 
ministers; and ultimately the Infinite Reality, of 
which it is a vestige and a trace. 

Thirdly, there is the form of the artist’s own per- 
sonality. The poet’s self is part of the total reality 
he is seeking to reproduce; he, too, is part of the 
cosmogony he is seeking to create. For art and 
poetry are in a true sense creative, and something 
of the artist’s own being is mixed with the oils on 
the canvas or flies off on the swift stream of words. 
This it is which gives the intensely individual, in- 
communicable character to the genuine poem or 
painting. Greek potters used to inscribe their names 
on the still moist clay and so lay it in the oven for 
firing; when the amphora or the lekythos finally 
came forth from the kiln, it bore the artist’s name 
in the midst of a Trojan battle scene or of a banquet 
on Olympus. The poet’s personality is fired into his 
design in the crucible of creation, and is still legible 
like a signature in the sonnet or quatrain. 

In the fourth place come the forms of language. 
First that of the particular tongue used, that 
makes English to be English and not French or 
German. Next come the forms that are attached 
to particular words and phrases by the immemorial 
molding of time and popular speech, or impressed 
upon them by some great artist in words such as 
Spenser or Shakespeare. There is an emotional aura 
clinging to such words and expressions which a 
modern poet could not shake off even if he wished. 

Then there are the rhythms, the tones which past 
generations of poets and writers have graven on 
language. When the poet comes to express his 
thought today, he takes up a tongue that still 
echoes a virile swagger from the Elizabethans, that 
marches with majesty borrowed from the English 
Bible. He cannot free himself entirely from the 
liquid and the leisurely rhythms with which New- 
man, Ruskin, de Quincy and the great Victorians 
enriched our language, nor can he get away from 
the hiss and crackle that mark our vivid modern 
speech. 

To the forms already imbedded in the language, 
the poet will add new word forms of his own. He 
will take words, and mold and twist them until they 
are able to bear the strain of new combinations, 
new shape, new meaning. Even as he touches his 
material he is making it fecund with new form. 

All these forms then, the form of the original ob- 
ject, the forms of allied and associated things, the 
form of the artist’s own individuality and the forms 
of language are fused by the artist into a single 
significant form. And when the last letter has been 
written or the last syllable formed on the lips, a 
new thing, a new form is launched forth into the 
world of things like the child separated from its 
mother, to have its own place and its own fate in 
the realm of existence. G. J. M. 





























CUTHBERT CRICKLEWOOD, 
LOW CHURCH CURATE 


1 
I hold it truth that one should be 
Discreet and careful in one’s speech, 
Keeping in every way and each 
To dull respectability. 


Whenas the Vicar tells to us 
Some project for the parish weal, 
I never sneer and turn on heel; 

I do not care for fume and fuss. 


Although I write him down an ass 
When he into the pulpit goes, 
I merely sigh and stroke my nose; 
I do not speak; I let it pass. 


To catch the congregation’s eye, 
The Vicar told me, was the game: 
I feel a decent sense of shame 
And cannot, though I try and try. 


I speak of sanctity and soap 

To patient dwellers in the slums 

Who murmur softly, “Here he comes.” 
I lead the Junior Band of Hope. 


In everything I strive to be 

A jolly trump, a worthy sort, 

Mild, dumb and voiceless and in short 
The perfect curate that you see. 


2 
But as I flounder round in life 
I sometimes brood upon my fate 
And question at what distant date 
I may afford to take a wife. 


My Annabelle, who waits for me 
(I trust), to whom I often write 
The tenderest words I may indite, 
My Annabelle, when will it be? 


Not while I keep my present place 
May I aspire to your hand: 

The stipend is too meagre, and 

I could not look you in the face. 


3 
I am beset on either side, 
Sometimes my heart is filled with doubt. 
I cannot see a passage out 
Nor haven where my heart may hide. 


To read the books of learned men 
In search of truth I first essayed, 
But in them all I found displayed 
Confusion twice confounded then. 


To speculation next I turned, 
Debating all the whys and wheres; 
I found my harvest filled with tares, 
My field a stubble, rank and burned. 


The Vicar said I was a fool 

For seeking when there was no need; 
Our Bishop had revised the Creed 
(He said) to fit the Modern School, 





And everything would be arranged 
To suit the latest theories 

Of atoms, space and energies, 

No matter how belief were changed. 


Yet still my soul is not at rest; 

I cannot stand here idly by 

And make my plaints without reply 
And hope with Browning for the best. 


I fear that I must take to drink 
Or read about the claims of Rome, 
Perhaps to seek that ancient home .. . 
But then . . . what would the Bishop think? 
J. G. E. Hopkins 


CANTICLE OF WEAKNESS 


Then let my feet be stoutly shod in frailty; 

For helmet, grant me only knowledge of myself; 
Give me to wear my weakness manfully— 
Knowing it for armor 

And for camouflage. 


O God of Battles, 

I have hungered for strength as for bread; 

Yet I have held infirmity in honor 

As a charger that has borne me well in the fray, 
As a sword that is fitted for smiting. 


For I have thirsted mightily for Thy glory, 

O Omnipotence, 

And Thy standard is single, 

And Thy word is adamant: 

“I have chosen the weak to confound the strong.” 


Look upon me, O King and Captain, 
And see that I am weak enough to conquer, 


Trusting in Thee. 
Sister M. Pauuinus, I.H.M. 


INVITATION TO TEA 


I will shine the window-panes and wax 
The dark wood floor until its cracks 
Are parallel lines across a pool. 
Shadow shall be beautiful 


With curving grasses in a stand 

Whose bronze is rubbed as pale as sand. 
There will be ready when you come 
Chairs on a rug of faded plum, 


And flames like tropic birds will flick 
Through branches on the new-swept brick. 
There will be a tinkling tray 

Of printed flowers, a china May, 


Delicate bread cut crystal-thin, 

Lit with butter as with sun, 

Bright jam, voluptuous and unmoral, 
And little cakes that look like coral. 


While the sunset’s golden moss 
Grows upon the window-glass 
We will be clever, deep and gay, 
Saying things we love to say. 
ELIZABETH BOHM 
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HITLER REVIVES 
SPARTAN EXPERIMENT 


Tue Turd Reicu. By Henri Lichtenberger. The Grey- 

stone Press. $3 
LONG acquaintance with Germanic philosophy, litera- 
ture and politics together with an intimate knowledge 
of the German people has made Professor Henri Lich- 
tenberger, Director of the Institute of Germanic Studies 
at the Sorbonne, the person most fit to write the present 
survey, entitled The Third Reich. The reader is forth- 
with struck with the almost juridical objectivity that 
characterizes the eminent Professor’s factual review of 
the Nazi rise to power. It is not too much to say that 
no present volume in English provides a more thorough, 
accurate and fairer interpretation of modern Germany. 

Tracing the development of National Socialism through 
the stages of the Weimar Republic, the Von Papen in- 
terregnum, the Schleicher interlude, culminated with the 
assassination of the General at the instigation of der 
Fiihrer, the author quickly proceeds to outline the proc- 
ess of consolidation, the organization and the principal 
philosophic features that brought Nazism to its present 
political, social and economic domination. 

Once the power was consolidated in the hands of the 
one man, National Socialism moved quickly towards its 
objective. With keen penetration the author outlines 
Hitler’s objectives, his policies, and the measures he em- 
ployed to accomplish his purpose. Faults are not glossed 
over nor unjustly exaggerated; cruelties are exposed and 
inconsistencies revealed; facts are judiciously arrayed 
without criticism or exculpation. 

A clear distinction of Nazi ideology as differentiated 
from that of the German Nationalists is reviewed in 
the chapter “The myth of race.” In the eyes of the dic- 
tator the state is but a means to an end—the culture of 
the race. The state is not the creator of this culture but 
merely guarantees “the development and survival of 
the people,” possessing this superior blood. It is blood 
that is the creative genius. But German blood has been 
tainted with admixture of other “primitive” races. It is 
the duty of the state to restore German blood to its primi- 
tive purity, with the practical consequence of the Semitic 
ostracism. This new ideology naturally led to the laws 
of Semitic exclusion, sterilization, marriage and eugenics. 

The religious question, which has become so vital since 
the appearance of The Third Reich, is objectively studied 
as the natural sequence of the new German philosophy. 
If any exception can be taken to the author’s treatment 
of the subject, it is his apparent inability to understand 
the impossibility from a Catholic standpoint of the slight- 
est compromise with German neo-paganism. The attempt 
to “purify” Christianity “of its oriental elements” reduces 
itself to antipathy to the Man-God, born of a Jewish 
Maiden, and substituting a new mythology based upon 
old Nordic legends and myths. A “Wotanized Christi- 
anity” is as inherently absurd as is the possibility of 
the Catholic Church even remotely considering it. 

The author analyzes the Hitler attempt to regiment 
an entire nation throughout its many-sided phases—the 
Hitler-Jugend, Labor Camps, compulsory military service 
with the multiple series of associations that control life 
from the cradle even to old age. Spartanism may have 
its place in Germany today, he admits, but it is ex- 
tremely dubious whether continued mobilization is pro- 
vocative of the culture toward which Nazi ideology tends. 
Foremost among the objections is the instinctive repug- 
nance men have for the “barracks.” The possibility of 
conceiving artistic life regimented and organized would 
seem to defy experience. We have been led to believe 
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that esthetic achievement emanates from a certain in- 
dividual liberty in thought and expression. Enthusiasm 
is not ordinarily born of compulsion and “The light of 
a whole world dies, when love is done.” The contin- 
ued subordination of science to politics would seem to 
destroy the requisite freedom for individual thinking so 
necessary for scientific investigation. Sparta tried the 
scheme and failed; perhaps Hitler has found the key 
to its success. 

The fundamental difficulty in every dictatorial state 
whether of Fascist or Nazi design is the fact of con- 
centrated power resting solely upon the prestige of a 
strong personality. Experience of the centuries has shown 
that the demise of the dictator has been the occasion of 
factional divisions. The careful observer of Germany 
today, despite assurances that the country is eighty per- 
cent solid for National Socialism, sees evidences of this 
possibility when Hitler no longer holds the reins of gov- 
ernment. 

Students of modern Germany will find no more ob- 
jective and dispassionate review of the course of events 
in that country than in The Third Reich. The present 
English version is more than a translation of the French 
edition published in 1936. It has been revised, brought 
up to date and in part rewritten. The collection of docu- 
ments contained in the appendix has been carefully 
chosen with a view to making accessible much recent 
information not so thoroughly known. The splendid 
bibliography compiled by the author himself acquaints 
the student with the best literature on this most com- 
plex problem—Nazi Germany. ALBERT WHELAN 


A PARADE 
OF PROFITEERS 


THE Prorits or War. By Richard Lewinsohn. E. P. 

Dutton and Co., Inc. $3 
COMPRISING a long record of war-time graft and 
greed, this book begins with an appraisal in dollars of 
Julius Caesar’s plunder and ends with the plungers of 
Wall Street. Two well known speculators are named who 
remained too long in the market after the Armistice. 
One of them by a daring feat of short selling saved his 
pyramided gains; the other, a persistent optimist, refus- 
ing to “sell America short,” lost his war winnings with 
the peace. 

Between these extremes is paraded a carefully selected 
gallery of war profiteers, representing the wars of the 
last 2,000 years, and embracing generals and Jews and 
Gentiles; a Wallenstein and a Marlborough; the Roth- 
schilds and the Morgans; a Cortes from Mexico, a Piz- 
arro from Peru; other romantic Conquistadores; pirates, 
bankers, brokers, contractors; and silent among them, 
Basil Zaharoff, the merchant of guns and the mystery 
man of Europe. Several noble ladies appear in the pag- 
eant. We bow to Queen Elizabeth who outfitted Drake 
the Rover. Madame de Montespan is listed in the index 
as at home on page 18, but you will not find her there, as 
her ladyship seems to have become confused amid this 
motley crowd of rugged racketeers. The Krupps, the du 
Ponts, Eugene Grace and the steel magnates are pres- 
ent and well accounted for. The list is interminable, but 
the author avoids confusion by arranging his guests ac- 
cording to trade and period. 

As he reads this sordid tale of human greed, the hon- 
est man will wax indignant. The moral philosopher will 
find in the book another argument against Communism 
in the strength and persistence of the profit motive as 














it recurs through the centuries. Alas! many a popular 
hero is here exposed with itching palms. Poor Columbus 
is treated a bit harshly. In him, surely, not greed, but 
higher motives predominated. In the last chapter the 
writer tells of the worldwide effort of pacifists, states- 
men and the League of Nations to take the profits out 
of war. The fundamental solution, which according to 
Quadragesimo Anno is the religious solution, he does not 
mention. Only love of God can moderate love of gold. 

On page 64 is found the statement, “Fugger was the 
financier who organized the sale of indulgences.” This 
statement is offensive to Catholics not because of the in- 
dulgence scandal which they admit and regret, but be- 
cause of the persistent misunderstanding of Catholic 
doctrine. For this the official historians of the so-called 
Reformation are responsible. Among Catholics an at- 
tempt to sell an indulgence is the sin of Simon Magus. 

Two conclusions stand out as one closes this interest- 
ing book. War profits have steadily grown more indirect, 
“so that Julius Caesar’s place is now to be taken by some 
magnate of the canning trade.” Public opinion the world 
over is forming to “take the profits out of war.” To this 
we add our own conviction that the wars of the future 
and the profits therefrom will be measured by the extent 
of the triumph of Christianity over atheism. 

Georce T. EBERLE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Peritous Sanctuary. By D. J. Hall. The Macmillan 

Co. $2.50 
DEEP in the mountainous fastness of New Mexico dwell 
colonies of those curious religious fanatics known as the 
Penitential Brotherhood. They practise terrible corporal 
penances. Once a year, for instance in Lent, a member of 
the Brotherhood is crucified in imitation of our Lord’s 
Passion. 

One of these colonies, San Bartolo by name, is the 
perilous sanctuary from which this novel takes its title. 
An Englishman, Hick Bowles, wanted by the police of 
Texas for manslaughter, finds safety from the arm of 
the law among these strange men, but not peace of mind. 
He merely exchanges the fear of pursuit for a far worse 
terror of his fanatical hosts and their horrible practices. 

The obvious effort of the story is to portray the psy- 
chological effect upon Bowles’ character of intense re- 
ligious faith. Practically his only asset hitherto had been 
his enormous physical strength, and his only mental pos- 
session an animal pride in that strength. But it must be 
confessed that it is not clear at the end of the book just 
what change does take place in Bowles. He has been 
softened by an affair with the wife of his keeper, but it 
is doubtful if the seed of anything approaching religious 
faith has taken root. 

Certainly the character of Bowles merits no more than 
passing interest, even pathologically. If the book meets 
with applause, it will be on the score of bona fide descrip- 
tions of the cult of the Penitential Brotherhood. 


THE NEw INTERNATIONAL YEAR BooK For 1936. Edited 
by Frank H. Vizetelly. Funk and Wagnalls Co. $6.25 
THE year 1936 was one exceptionally filled with events 
of world-wide importance, and this is reflected in the 
volume under consideration. A presidential election year 
in the United States, an abdication and an accession in 
Great Britain, the conquest of Ethiopia by the Italian 
armies, a putsch against the Catholic Church and the 
Christian religion generally by the German Nazis, and 
the civil war in Spain, have all helped to swell these 
pages with many political concerns. The British crisis 
is handled with fairness, and the tale of events in Nazi 
Germany is good, though the so-called immorality trials 
might have been handled with more deftness. The nar- 
ration about the civil war in Spain is not so satisfactory. 


The events leading up to the beginning of the civil war 
read well enough, but we must dissent strongly from 
the statement that the civil war was attended by whole- 
sale massacres and fanatical cruelty on both sides. In- 
deed the section headed “Atrocities” is far from satis- 
factory, to say the least. 

The section on Necrology is very copious, and in other 
parts of the volume there are quite acceptable biogra- 
phies of notable Catholics who died during the year, 
notably G. K. Chesterton, and Monsignori Baker and 
Burke. Mr. Michael Williams’ contribution on the Catho- 
lic Church is most welcome and comprehensive. 


LAUGHTER IN CHEYNE WALK. By Ursula Bloom. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $2 
NO doubt, many of Mrs. Bloom’s “regular” readers will 
swallow this book whole. To some its thin veneer of 
sophistication will seem as thick as the Wall of China; 
to others its underlying base of sentimentality will prove 
heart-filling and emotionally satisfying. To those, how- 
ever, who prefer sentiment that does not gush, and 
sophistication (for lack of a better word), that has some 
depth, it will appear as a fairly ordinary rendering of 
the “boy meets girl, boy finally marries girl” theme with- 
out the saving grace of a conscious humor. Its setting is 
the fashionable home of an intellectual family whose 
members, with one exception, have been magically gifted 
by the author. They are writers, musicians, artists and 
scientists who have Bertrand Russell for lunch, D. H. 
Lawrence for tea, and their own (or their author’s) 
platitudes for dinner. As an avocation, several of them 
marry, only to discover that, in the confining state of 
marriage, their egotism suffers a setback. Disillusion 
results; art suffers thereby, and the world loses several 
masterpieces. 

As noted above, there is an exception to all this. Lesley, 
the youngest, demands nothing of the world but love, 
and in the end she gets it. So the novel closes with her 
apotheosis as the “greatest of the McGarths.” 

Unfortunately, the author’s portraits of her characters 
are flat and, except in rare moments, colorless. Unfor- 
tunately, too, her writing is so often self-consciously 
grammatical that the reader is reminded of one who 
archly begins a confidence with “between you and I.” 

On the credit side of the book there is, of course, a 
certain command of technique and even of language, but 
neither of these virtues can adequately compensate for 
poorly realized characters or a will-o’-the-wisp story. And 
while it is true that Mrs. Bloom does finally allow virtue 
to triumph (as it should), she would undoubtedly con- 
sider it damning with faint praise for a reviewer even 
to mention the fact. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND OuTLay. By Colin Clark. The 

Macmillan Co. $4.50 
IN 1932 Colin Clark, University Lecturer in Statistics at 
Cambridge, published The National Income, 1924-1931. 
After four years’ diligent study, the author now presents 
National Income and Outlay. This latter, at first intended 
as a mere revision of the former, became a distinctive 
undertaking due to the increase of new and more re- 
liable sources of information. 

As an economist the author adheres to the doctrines 
of the Neo-Classical School, as expounded by Professor 
Pigou. His method of inquiry is that of the studiously 
scientific statistician. Especially commendable is his care 
and penetration in the matter of definition. More im- 
portant terms are defined in the light of customary no- 
tions, and differences with other authors are mentioned 
and explained. 

To-day more than ever we realize the growing im- 
portance of exact information on the topics treated in 
National Income and Outlay. One might conceive the 
work as a vast endeavor to substitute fact for fancy 
in discussions of Great Britain’s economic welfare. As a 
mine of factual information the book is worthy of the 
highest praise. However, it is so technical and at times 
so academic that it commends itself only to those who 
are professionally interested in economics or statistics. 
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FILMS 





THE LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA. It is one of Hollywood’s 
little ironies that such a splendidly effective film as this 
should be so shallow an attempt at screen biography. If 
it is a biography at all, it belongs definitely to the school 
of hero worship, which says everything that can honestly 
be said in favor of the subject and a great deal more, 
besides. The character of Zola has been drawn with the 
same paintbrush which canonized Voltaire, secularized 
Pasteur and made Cardinal Richelieu a holy mountebank. 
His vitality stems directly from the masterly perform- 
ance of Paul Muni who realizes, in a human and impres- 
sive fashion, the blob of righteousness which passes for 
an historical figure. The story starts out by being an 
episodic life and ends in the ugly controversy of the 
Dreyfus affair. We are shown briefly the Zola of pre- 
“Nana” poverty and given a long look at the impassioned 
accuser of the anti-Dreyfusards, the unjust exile and the 
triumphal return to France shortly followed by death. 
The production is mechanically fine, handsomely mount- 
ed, with an appropriate musical accompaniment and con- 
vincing characterizations by Gale Sondergaard, Joseph 
Schildkraut, Donald Crisp, Erin O’Brien Moore and 
Grant Mitchell. It is a pity, however, that all the noise 
should be made by the one side. This Zola seems to be 
unconnected with the man who represents the high, or 
low tide, if you prefer, of Naturalism and whose lofty 
mind delighted to catalogue the contents of Paris clothes- 
lines. This cannot be the same passionate pilgrim of 
truth who said that if he were to see all the sick at 
Lourdes cured in an instant, he would still refuse to be- 
lieve in miracles. You must see this film, but you may be 
pardoned for not seeing Zola. He was dreadfully miscast 
as Paul Muni. At any rate, leave the children home. 
(Warner) 


MAKE A WISH. An amiable mixture of sentiment and 
music make an appealing film of this Bobby Breen ve- 
hicle, in which the youngster is permitted to indulge in 
the American boy’s zest for camping out as well as his 
esthetic side, represented by a slight but pleasant voice. 
There is not a great deal to the plot which involves the 
change effected in a worn-out composer by the friendship 
of the boy singer. The music, however, is tuneful and by 
the mellow Oscar Straus. Basil Rathbone makes a good 
deal of a narrow role and Henry Armetta and Leon Errol 
account for the comedy. Bobby Breen and Marion Claire 
share the vocalizations between them and the picture 
is better than average family entertainment. (RKO) 


THE LADY ESCAPES. A smooth production saves this 
sophisticated farce from looking a trifle foolish. It is an- 
other one of those divorce tales with the usual sentimen- 
tal reunion climaxing very “advanced” experiments. A 
couple agree to separate but the wife insists her husband 
select an ideal successor. After the conventional Euro- 
pean jaunt, the helpful husband is reelected. Gloria 
Stuart, Michael Whalen and Cora Witherspoon appear in 
this sometimes amusing, often banal comedy for adults. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


LONDON BY NGHT. This is only a fair sample of a 
mystery thriller and wholly unlikely either to puzzle or 
terrify the average audience. It leans too heavily upon 
the time-honored supports of this type of melodrama and 
manages to be effective at all only by virtue of several 
well conceived performances. The horror machinery is 
set in motion when an American newspaperman abroad 
turns amateur detective and sets out to solve the routine 
complications of murder and stealth. George Murphy, 
Rita Johnson, Montagu Love and Leo G. Carroll are 
capable of arousing fair interest in the production. 
(MGM) THomMas J. FrTzMorris 
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EVENTS 


NEW knowledge concerning the cause of headaches 
drifted in. . . . In South Carolina a contractor built a 
$5,000 house on the wrong lot. Almost immediately a 
severe headache resulted. Medical men were said to be 
interested in the case. . . . The orgy of spending con- 
tinued. A New York lady who plainly could not afford 
the outlay spent her last cent on gas for suicide. ... 
In Massachusetts Paul Revere, a descendant of the inter- 
nationally-known Paul Revere, received a traffic ticket. 
He became confused about the red and green “lanterns” 
hanging over the highway. Historians said it was the 
first time American police interfered with the midnight 
ride of Paul Revere. . . . Recent papas painting hospital 
flagpoles all over the land may pull down top-birth ex- 
penses, secure lower-birth expenses. In return for hos- 
pitalization of his baby, a lower-income bracket Eastern 
papa painted the hospital flagpole. . . . The diverse cir- 
cumstances which cause sudden loss of appetite were 
exemplified. A St. Louis wife called her husband for 
supper. He slept on, unheeding. She then tapped him 
with her shoe, whereupon slight fractures commenced 
appearing in his skull. An immediate loss of appetite 
resulted, hospital attendant disclosed. ... A pair of 
trousers which upset a railroad car and occasioned mul- 
tiple injuries was the phenomenon embellishing last 
week’s Mexican landscape. Men were riding on a flat- 
car when somebody’s trousers got entangled in a wheel. 
The car left the rails preceded by the men. A defect 
in the trousers was suspected, thorough investigation 
ordered. ... 


Progress in anti-burglar technique was indicated. In Mil- 
waukee a defenseless woman hit a robber on the head 
with a feather pillow. Unaccustomed to the new defense 
technique, the robber fied. . .. A novel method of detect- 
ing counterfeit money was stumbled upon by a New 
York justice of the peace. Someone paying a fine in his 
traffic court gave the justice a counterfeit bill. Two days 
later the justice while caressing the bill noticed that the 
serial numbers were falling off. Serial numbers falling 
off rubbed bills is a certain indication one is in the pres- 
ence of counterfeit money, experts revealed. .. . The 
campaign for automobile safety went on. A movement 
to prevent autoists from driving immediately following 
fights with their mothers-in-law was launched in Wis- 
consin. Pedestrians are imperiled by such drivers, it was 
maintained. At least four hours must elapse after a fight 
with one’s mother-in-law before one can safely take the 
steering wheel, experts reckoned. Others, differing, said 
three hours were sufficient. 


Sights in the Modern World. . . . A Hollywood actress 
being directed in a play by her second ex-husband, play- 
ing opposite her first ex-husband, and put in the role 
by her present husband, her agent. . . . Two police sta- 
tions in New York which kept their telephone numbers 
secret—probably because they did not want citizens an- 
noying them. . . . Representative Knutson of Minnesota 
proposing an amendment to the bill for six executive as- 
sistants, prohibiting the President from appointing an 
assistant over seventy years of age. .. . A seven-year-old 
boy being ordained minister in Illinois, 1500 people hear- 
ing him preach on Hell. . . . A Western doctor killing 
his son and himself, thinking the son had an incurable 
disease. Other doctors later revealing that the murder- 
ous parent’s diagnosis was incorrect. . . . A California 
bridge being “suicide-proofed,” after seventy-nine per- 
sons had leaped to their death. . . . Doctors at the Paris 
World Population Congress revealing the great increase 
in mental diseases in the United States. Doctors reveal- 
ing how the practice of birth control is constantly spread- 
ing. Police in Massachusetts raiding clinics teaching this 
practice. THE PARADER 
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NOTICES 


(Advertising rates for Notices are 6 
cents per word, including name and 
address. Payment to be made when 
sending Notice, which must be in ac- 
cord with policies of America. NoTIcEs 
must be received at America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before 
date of publication.) 


THE PRO PARVULIS BOOK CLUB of 
Providence, R. I., has recently a 
a New York business office at 415 Lex- 
ington Avenue. The Editorial depart- 
ment under the direction of Miss Mary 
Kiely will remain at Providence. Mrs. 
John J. Williams, for eight years the 
Secretary of the Catholic Book Club 
is the Secretary-Treasurer of the New 
York business office. 

The August issue of the HERALD, the 
club’s publication, is the first number 
as a National Magazine for Children 
and Youth. This is sent gratis to mem- 
bers of the Club. To others a charge 
of one dollar for the year is made. 
Sample copies of the HERALD will be 
sent upon request. 

On editorial matters please address 
Miss Kiely; on business, Mrs. Williams. 


IS AVAILABLE. Mr. A. Longfellow 
Fiske, well known lecturer, writer, au- 
thor of High School textbooks, is avail- 
able for all or part time position with 
school, seminary or college as teacher 
of Voice Culture, Expression, Speech 
and Public Speaking. Also Journalism. 
Will take limited number of private 
students. Endorsed by editor “Ameri- 
ca” and other prominent Catholics. 
Write: A. Longfellow Fiske, A.M., 118 
oe 72nd St., Apt. 503, New York, 


A SET OF BEAUTIFUL BRONZE 
ALTAR CANDLESTICKS—both large 
and small—and Altar Crucifixes can be 
had at less than foundry cost. Ad- 
dress, BRONZE, AMERICA, 53 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 





CAMP TEGAWITHA 


... For Girls... 
MOUNT POCONO, PENNSYLVANIA 


Camp Tegawitha is located at Mt. Pocono, Pa., at an altitude of 2,008 
feet. Organized in 1918, it is the oldest and most modernly equipped 
Catholic camp for girls in existence. It is ideal in every sense of the 
word. There is no location more desirable and attractive. Its nearness 
to New York, Philadelphia and Buffalo makes it most accessible. A 
resident woman physician and a trained nurse are always in attendance. 
Pure drinking water — perfect sanitation. Private chapel on grounds. 





For descriptive, illustrated booklet “A” write 
Miss Mary Angela Lynch, 380 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


Tel: CAthedral 8-2221 


(After June Ist, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 
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The Conversion of England 


By OR. WILLIAM ORCHARD 





Twelve articles which may prove historic 
by Dr. Orchard of national fame in England 
whose conversion attracted more public 
attention than any since Newman. 

The most important and the most remark- 
ane series of articles in contemporary 
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What the reviewers say: 


“It should undoubtedly delight the 
hearts and illumine the minds of our 
Lady’s many devoted children. . . . 
This diligently prepared treatise will 
show the reader that the Assumption 
is the teaching of Holy Mother 
Church, ‘and the universal belief of 
the Faithful, a truth of Faith, though 
not as yet positively defined’.”—Do- 
mintcana. 


“Tt has been for the author plainly 
a labor of love; and while the book 
lacks the external apparatus of 
scholarship in the form of learned 
footnotes, the scholar and his perfect 
conversance with the subject are ap- 
parent on every page. The appeal is 
not only to the student, but above all 
to the general reader.”—Franciscan 
Herald. 


“The book is solidly theological and 
yet the reading is not at all heavy. 
Father O’Connell’s style is clear and 
is a fine vehicle of his thought. There 
is much unction, too, in the book, so 
that one closes it not only knowing 
more about Our Blessed Mother, but 
having been drawn to a deeper ap- 
preciation and love of her.” —A merica. 


“Writing of his book on ‘The Holy 
Angels’ (P. J. Kenedy & Sons), an 
English critic pronounced it a model 


“This clear and popular account contains sufficient informa- 
tion about the subject for the average person.”—Ave Maria. 


exposition of theological doctrines for 
the Catholic laity. We can give the 
same praise to this book and earnest- 
ly commend it to the attention of all 
our Religious and of those in the 
world who wish to ground their de- 
votion to our Lady on solid princi- 
ples and on ampler information than 
is found in their catechism. Priests 
will also find it useful in the prepara- 
tion of sermons on this great privi- 
lege of our Lady. We know of no 
book in any language that presents 
in such a succinct and clear form a 
fuller commentary on all points con- 
nected with the Assumption.”—Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart. 


“The present little treatise is both 
scholarly and devotional. The schol- 
arship is not oppressive, nor the de- 
votion excessive. It is obvious that 
the writer has a tender devotion to 
Our Blessed Mother, and the aver- 
age reader is likely to share in his 
sentiments. He appeals to head and 
heart as the occasion warrants. The 
chapters as a rule are short and can 
be used to fill up a vacant quarter 
of an hour, and to keep the demon 
of idleness away. Or again they 
may be read as points for meditation 
by those who are so inclined. The 
mode of treatment is adapted to 
average intelligence and piety.” — 
Victorian. 
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